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A resolution proposing a 

The Senate constitutional amendment 
for the popular election of 

Senators has been favorably reported to 
the Senate from committee. Frequently, 
says the report, a Senatorial contest not 
only obscures important local issues, in 
State elections, but consumes weeks or 
even months of the legislative session. 
In some cases States have been deprived 
of their Senatorial representation as a 
result of deadlock. Another argument 
advanced is the temptation to legislative 
corruption, The majority report is 
signed by ten members of the committee, 
Senators Depew and Dillingham dis- 
senting. Since the Lorimer case has 
been opened, another United States Sen- 
ator has been charged with premeditated 
violation of the laws against corrupt 
practices in elections. The accused Sen- 
ator is Isaac Stephenson, of Wisconsin, 
and his accusants are members of a com- 
mittee of the Wisconsin Senate. Sen- 
ator Stephenson is in his eighty-second 
year and a rich lumberman and farmer. 
According to his own sworn statement, 
the primaries and election of 1908, when 
the alleged violations of the law oc- 
curred, cost the junior Senator from 
Wisconsin $107,793. The report filed 
with Governor McGovern charges that 
of this amount about half was used “‘to 
unlawfully and corruptly procure” his 
return to the Senate. Mr. Stephenson 
von out by only three votes, after three 
Democratic members of the Legislature 
iad, by quitting the joint Assembly, made 
hat majority possible. The Lorimer 
attle was opened in the chamber on 
january 9. Resolutions declaring the 
‘llinois man’s election fraudulent and 
id were introduced by Mr. Beveridge 

ud by Mr. Owen—the latter being a 

|emocrat, representing Oklahoma. Next 


day, Senator Crawford, of South Da- 
kota, pledged his vote against Lorimer in 
a 15,000 word speech. Members of the 
Senate seem to realize that the dignity 
and honor of their body demand heroic 
action. Nevertheless, an active lobby 
for the Illinois man has been conducted 
by Edward Hines, a Chicago lumber- 
man, and others. It has even been openly 
asserted that Speaker Cannon has en- 
tered the controversy on behalf of Mr. 
Lorimer, as well as various former mem- 
bers of both branches of Congress from 
Illinois. Undoubtedly a majority of the 
Senate opposes his seating, and the effort 
made by Lorimer’s friends to have the 
Senate decide that a two-thirds vote is 
necessary to remove him has apparently 
been checked. 
az 

Except, possibly, for the 
Lorimer case, the legisla- 
tive elections of United 
States Senators command at the moment 
our closest attention. Ohio sends to 
Washington, in place of Dick, Repub- 
lican, Atlee Pomerene, Democrat. Many 
names are “mentioned” in connection 
with the Massachusetts Senatorship, but 
the opposition to Mr. Lodge’s candidacy 
to succeed himself has thus far failed to 
unite. A Democratic caucus was an- 
nounced -for last Monday. There is, in 
Rhode Island, a likelihood of deadlock 
over Senator Aldrich’s successor. The 
Republican members of the Wyoming 
Legislature have chosen Senator Clark 
as their nominee, to succeed himself. The 
caucus vote is equivalent to re-election. 
In NewJersey,the Wilson-Martine battle 
against James Smith, Jr., continues with- 
out new developments’ of importance, tho 
Mr. Smith’s candidacy seems on the 
whole to lose ground. But the’ most 
interesting contest is that waging in New 
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York State. Governor Dix, unlike Dr. 
Wilson, refuses to be drawn into the con- 
troversy, in spite of the pressure exerted 
upon him by press and _ politicians. 
Mayor Gaynor, on the other hand, has 
continued to throw his influence toward 
Edward M. Shepard. Mr. Shepard 
“stands for everything that is best in 
politics,” Mr. Gaynor writes to a member 
of the State Senate; for a generation 
“New York has been represented in the 
United States Senate by men who were 
mere lobbyists . . . or corruptionists.” 
This is intended as a home thrust at Mr. 
Sheehan. But the most significant event 
has been the declaration that the New 
York “organization” opposes Mr. Shep- 
ard. Mr. Murphy, the leader of Tam- 
many, is responsible for this announce- 
ment, which is regarded as a pledge that 
Tammany will support Mr. Sheehan. It 
is a question whether Tammany is much 
more unanimous than the rest of the 
Democratic party is today, in and out of 
New York State. J. Sergeant Cram, Mr. 
Murphy’s lieutenant at “the Hall,” has 


flatly declared his insubordination and 
his hostility to the Sheehan campaign, 


and Mr. Cram is not the only insurgent. 
Even Thomas F. Grady, recently disap- 
pointed in his ambition to act as leader 
of the majority in the Albany Senate, has 
come out against Mr. Sheehan. Still, at 
the moment of writing, the latter is the 
candidate most likely to be sent to Wash- 
ington. The discipline of Tammany Hall 
may be depended upon. The Democratic 
joint caucus was announced for Tuesday 
of this week. 
wt 

The agreement which led 
the Government to prose- 
cute the Atlantic steamship 
companies will expire in February, and 
it is said that they will not renew it. Mr. 
Humphrey’s bill has been favorably con- 
sidered at Washington by the House 
committee to which it was referred, but 
it will not be reported until the commit- 
tee has ascertained what legislation the 
Department of Justice desires. This bill 
excludes the ships of the agreeing com- 
panies from our ports by imposing a fine 
of $200 for each passenger, providing for 
the forfeiture of all merchandise carried, 
and canceling mail contracts to which the 
companies are parties. Testimony in 
the Government’s suit against the Great 
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Lakes Towing Company was taken last 
week at Duluth——The Government has 
accepted from the Sugar Trust $700,000 
in settlement of claims on account of 
tariff drawback frauds. District Attor- 
ney Wise says that the evidence obtained 
did not warrant criminal prosecution. 
——At Buffalo, last week, the Standard 
Oil Company paid $23,766 in fines which 
were imposed two years ago, when it was 
found guilty of accepting rebates from 
two or three railroad companies. Pay- 
ment had been delayed by appeals. 
Arguments were made last week before 
the Supreme Court in the Standard Oil 
and Tobacco Trust cases by Attorney- 
General Wickersham and others for the 
Government, and several of the leading 
lawyers of the country for the defend- 
ants. It is asserted that agreements 
like the one on account of which the 
Government is prosecuting the Atlantic 
steamship companies, but relating to 
freight, have been made by the com- 
panies in the South American, Australian 
and South African trade. Independent 
refiners of oil complain that these com- 
panies discriminate against them by giv- 
ing preferential rates to the Standard 
Oil Company. 


Louis D. Brandeis, before 
the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, stating that 
the railways have proved their genius 
for co-operation in their combinations 
against shippers, asks: 

“Why should they not combine against the 

combination of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, and the other companies which keep 
at such high figures the price of rails and oth- 
er steel products ?” 
Only because “Mr. Morgan and the other 
men who control the steel company exer- 
cise a similar control over the railroad 
world.” 

“Four steel companies have, all together, 65 

directors. Forty of these 65 are directors, in 
the aggregate, in 52 railroads: some of them 
in ten or more different railroads. The 52 
railroads operate about 140,000 miles of line 
out of 236,378 miles in the whole country, in- 
cluding more than two-thirds of the whole 
trackage.” 
Therefore it amused Mr. Brandeis to 
hear counsel for the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road speak of the heavy burden of the 
increased cost of steel rails, 

“When the Pennsylvania and the Reading 
own most of the stock of the Cambria and the 
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Pennsylvania Steel Companies—which, in eight 
years, have earned in profits $38,000,000.” 
Coal, like steel products, is controlled by 
the railways. The remedy advocated by 
Mr. Brandeis, as a substitute for the in- 
crease of freight rates, is a saving of 
$75,000 daily in operating expenses, 
which now approach $2,500,000. Wit- 
nesses have told of savings in labor cost 
in other industries amounting to 32 and 
even 50 per cent. “Is there,” asks coun- 
sel for the Seaboard Shippers, “any 
reason why scientific management should 
not yield like fruit, applied to the main- 
tenance and equipment of railways?” 
For railways in officially classified terri- 
tory fuel costs about one hundred mil- 
lions annually. In regard to economies 
here, we have, says Mr. Brandeis, the 
evidence of the superintendent of loco- 
motive operation on the Erie Railroad, 
offered in a paper read last May before 
the American Railway Mechanics’ Asso- 
ciation : 

“He has shown that the same engine, in the 
hands of the same fireman and engineer, on the 
same day, presented the following difference in 
fuel consumption: In the first hour, with ignor- 
ant and careless firing, it used z,088 pounds; 
in the second hour, with intelligent firing and 
care, it used 720 pounds, although the work in 
the second hour was severer than in the first. 

The day before Mr. Brandeis ad- 
dressed the Commission, Clyde Brown, 
counsel for the New York Central Lines, 
announced that the Central has plans 
calling for improvements costing $42,- 
000,000, and consisting principally of 
freight terminals on the West Side of 
New York City. He stated that the 
operations of the lines he represented 
showed a.surplus of $1,000,000 in 1910, 
as against a surplus in 1909 of $4,700,- 
000. Judge Holland, in the United 
States District Court, sitting at Phila- 
delphia, has inflicted fines of $40,000 
cach on the Philadelphia & Reading Rail- 
way, the Lehigh Valley, and the Bethle- 
hem Steel Company, charged with of- 
fenses against interstate commerce laws. 
The defendants will appeal. The di- 
rectors of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company will present to the stockholders, 
at their annual meeting in March, a reso- 
lution authorizing an increase of $100,- 
000,000 in the capital stock. The present 
authorized capital stock is $500,000,000. 
©’ which $412,610,000 has been issued. 
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The Crumpacker _ bill. 
providing for a _ reap- 
portionment of the mem- 
bership of the House of Representatives 
noticed editorially January 5, was on 
January 13 favorably reported by the 
Committee on the Census. The report 
was unanimous. An agreement has 
been reached by which Canada and New- 
foundland will voluntarily make such 
changes in the existing regulations of 
Newfoundland fisheries as are necessary 
to remove the objections of the United 
States. When the decision was handed 
down last summer by the Hague Court 
it was provided that the reasonableness 
of the existing regulations of the fish- 
eries should be passed upon by an expert 
commission. To expedite the settlement 
the Newfoundland Government sug- 
gested that the questions at issue be set- 
tled by direct negotiations instead of by 
the commission of experts. A state- 
ment by counsel for Mrs. Eddy’s heirs 
that her bequest of $2,000,000 to the 
First Church of Christ, Scientist, of 
Boston, is forbidden by the laws of both 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire, is 
published, and a petition in equity setting 
forth that Mrs. Eddy’s will was illegal, 
praying for a construction thereof, and 
asking that an injunction be granted 
against the paying out of moneys on ac- 
count of the estate until legal questions 
are settled, is filed with the court. 

a 
Elaborate preparations 
have been made for the 
annual carnival at Ma- 
nila, which will begin on February 21, 
and continue for one week. With the 
festival there will be an industrial expo- 
sition. Expecting a considerable number 
of visitors from China and Japan, the 
managers of the carnival have induced 
the steamship companies to make special 
round trip rates from Yokohama, Kobe 
and other points. The Sultan of Sulu, 
who recently visited this country, has 
sent to President Taft a letter, dated 
December 5, in which he says: 

“T arrived in Jolo on the oth ult. safe and in 
the best of health, and myself and party feel 
like new-born men. The 1gth of last month 
I invited the chiefs, headmen and business 
men of the district to a banquet and there 


made a speech in which I ordered the chiefs 
and headmen of the district to be loyal to the 
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Government and above all to send their chil- 
dren to school, for which I set an example by 
sending my brother’s children.” 


He expects, if he lives, he adds, to visit 
the States again, “bringing other chiefs 
along to open their eyes as ours were 
opened.” The Society of the Carabao 
is an order composed of officers of the 
army or navy who have served in the 
Philippines. From a published report of 
a speech made at its recent annual dinner 
by President Taft we take the following : 


“If we desert the Philippines, now they are 
our wards, and run away from the trust given 
us by fate, we shall be cowards. I am willing 
to part with the islands when we can do so 
honorably. But we cannot do so until they 
have a government, with a full idea of the 
responsibilities attending such government. I 
hope that time will come when we shall he 
ready to let them go, but when they will be 
unwilling to separate themselves entirely from 
us. I think in such a separation there may 
be danger to them and to all concerned. 
hope for the continuance of a bond of sym- 
pathy between this country ana the islands. 
We have been in the Philippines only twelve 
years. For this time only we have had ex- 
perience in governing a dependency. I think 
what has been done justifies the claim that the 
American people, especially the American 
army and navy officers, are able to adapt them- 


selves to all conditions and to meet any emer- 


gency. I think our government of the Phil- 
ippines has been the most altruistic ever prac- 
tised by a nation with a dependency.” 
Discussion in the islands as to immediate 
independence was made, he thought, for 
political purposes, and did not represent 
the real desire of the people. 


os 


The revolutionists in 
Northern Mexico con- 
tinue to carry on a 
kind of guerilla warfare. Their power 
has been broken, but they make raids 
upon ranches and unprotected small 
towns in Chihuahua, quickly returning 
to the mountains. The Government 
needs cavalry. It is said that Madero’s 
funds are nearly exhausted. He sold his 
property about a year ago for several 
hundred thousand dollars. Dr. Hernan- 
dez, a prominent physician and alienist 
of Mexico City, says that Madero is in- 
sane by inheritance, and would be placed 
in an asylum if the Government should 
capture him. He asserts that Madero 
some time ago declared that he was a 
reincarnation of Hidalgo, and that later 
he assured his followers that his soul 
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was that of Juarez. Bonilla and his 
revolutionists have been gaining ground 
in Honduras. Last week they captured 
Truxillo and several other towns on the 
north coast. The gunboat “Hornet” 
moved along abreast of the land forces, 
convoying several schooners from which 
arms were delivered to new recruits. It 
is said that Bonilla has 5,000 men. The 
north coast towns surrendered promptly. 
At Tela, the garrison of 200 soldiers 
joined the revolutionists. Another army, 
under General Duron, has taken the en- 
tire province of Choluteca, lying between 
the capital and the south coast. With 
Duron is Paul Mason, an American and 
an expert manipulator of machine guns, 
who fought with Estrada in Nicaragua. 
It is reported that President Davila has 
offered to retire and to give Bonilla half 
the offices, if he will accept Antonio 
Rosales as President, and that Bonilla 
has declined the proposition. At 
Washington, on the toth, Secretary 
Knox and Sefior Paredes (Davila’s 
agent) signed a treaty which guarantees 
the loan of $10,000,000, negotiated by 
Honduras with a syndicate headed by 
J. P. Morgan & Co. Altho the treaty 
has not been published, it is understood 
that it provides for recognition by both 
countries of a supervising agent of the 
bankers, who will see that a certain part 
of the customs revenue is set apart for 
the debt. It is reported that the Secre- 
tary preferred the Santo Domingo plan, 
but was convinced that the Senate would 
not accept it. The plan which was chosen 
binds Honduras, protects the bankers, 
and in a certain sense connects the 
United States with the finances of Hon- 
duras. The foreign debt is about $112,- 
000,000, with $85,000,000 of unpaid in- 
terest included. It is said that the bond- 
holders will accept $4,000,000, and that 
$6,000,000 will be used in building an 
interoceanic railway. Our Govern- 
ment has consented to the establishment 
of the new French bank which is to re- 
fund Hayti’s foreign debt, but one-half 
of the capital must be. supplied and 
owned by Americans. President Es- 
trada, of Nicaragua, has issued a procla- 
mation restoring complete religious lib- 
erty and reopening the Protestant 
schools (most of them in the hands of 
Moravian missionaries) which Zelaya 
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closed eight years ago. Congress 
has decided that it has no power to 
prosecute Zelaya. Diplomatic _ rela- 
tions with the United States have been 
resumed. Nicaragua’s Minister, Sefior 
Castrillo, has been received at Washing- 
ton, and Elliott Northcott, recently 
United States Minister to Colombia, has 
been transferred to Nicaragua. Our 
Government has asked for a report as to 
steps taken, if any, for the prosecution 
of those responsible (under Zelaya) for 
the execution of Groce and Cannon, the 
two Americans who fought with the 
revolutionists. 
& 


It is now admitted that 
the mission of Panama’s 
representative, Dr. Men- 
doza, to Colombia, was a failure. He 
was cordially received by Colombia’s 
President, but popular feeling against 
him was very bitter. A prominent Sen- 
ator demanded that he be sent to prison 
as a traitor, because of his relation to the 
secession of Panama. Many in Colombia 
expect, it is said, that Panama will be 
restored to Colombia if the Democratic 
party gains control of the Government 
of the United States. Dr. Mendoza was 
sent to negotiate a treaty of peace and 
reconciliation. Diplomatic relations 
between Argentina and Bolivia, inter- 
rupted by a quarrel about the Argentine 
President’s decision (as arbitrator) in 
Solivia’s boundary dispute with Peru, 
were resumed last week. This was due 
to the influence and good offices of the 
United States, and our Government has 
received the thanks of the two republics. 
——Emilio Estrada has been elected 
President of Ecuador, to succeed Presi- 
dent Alfaro, who was prevented by the 
Constitution from being a candidate. 
Estrada’s candidacy was supported by 
the Alfaro government, altho Estrada’s 
leading opponent, favored by the army, 
was President Alfaro’s nephew. 


& 


South America 


Persia is now the 
center about which 
European diplomacy 
‘evolves, and, in so far as we may judge 
rom the tone of the week’s dispatches, 
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Germany has turned the tables on Eng- 
land by outbidding her for the favor of 
Russia. The process of isolating Ger- 
many has not proceeded smoothly. When 
France and Great Britain a few years 
ago tried to settle their African interests 
by private agreement, France to have a 
free hand in Morocco and Great Britain 
in Egypt, Germany objected and forced 
a conference of the Powers at Algeciras. 
In 1907, when Russia and Great Britain 
came to an agreement as to their inter- 
ests in Central Asia, Russia to have a 
free hand in the north of Persia and 
Great Britain in the South, Germany 
was again ignored. The latest blow to 
German interests was the announcement 
a few months ago that the railroad to 


. India would be built thru central Persia, 


from the Russian Caucasus to British 
Baluchistan. But Germany had long 
been ambitious to construct this impor- 
tant link in the chain connecting Europe 
with India, and the road which has been 
slowly making its way thru Asiatic Tur- 
key in the direction of Bagdad is a Ger- 
man enterprise, designed for this pur- 
pose. The Bagdad-Constantinople trade 
would not begin to pay for the construc- 
tion of a mountain railroad like this, but 
a Russo-Anglican Persia, stretching 
from the Caspian Sea to the Persian 
Gulf, blocked the way to India. It was 
doubtful if the German road would be 
allowed to reach the Persian Gulf. The 
English papers asserted that British in- 
terests would not permit a terminus on 
the Gulf unless under British control. 
The German papers asserted that the 
road would be built without regard to 
British interests and opposition. At any 
rate, Germany was not checkmated. The 
Kaiser had power enough to force the 
retirement of Iswolsky, the anti-Teutonic 
Foreign Minister of Russia, as he did 
formerly Delcassé, the anti-Teutonic 
Foreign Minister of France. An agree- 
ment has been brought about between 
Germany and Russia, according to which 
the German road to Bagdad is to be per- 
mitted to connect with the Russian end 
of the Trans-Persian road. What other 
and perhaps more important provisions 
the agreement may include is a question 
that is open to speculation. According 
to the German press it means the virtual 
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abolition of the triple entente of Russia, 
Great Britain and France, and a portion 
of the English press regards it in the 
same light. On the other hand, M. 
Pichon, the French Foreign Minister, 
assured the Chamber of Deputies that 
the agreement was another guarantee of 
peace and was in no wise antagonistic or 
detrimental to the Franco-Russian alli- 
ance. The agreement is assumed to 
have been outlined at Potsdam on the oc- 
casion of the Czar’s visit to the Kaiser 
nine weeks ago. What effect it will 
have upon the Persian situation remains 
to be seen. Events have hitherto ap- 
peared to be moving rapidly in the direc- 
tion of the partition of Persia. The Rus- 
sian troops are stationed in the northern 
part along the Caspian Sea, and the Eng- 
lish are preparing to undertake the po- 
licing of the southern part about the Per- 
sian Gulf. The recent agitation in the 
English newspapers over gun-running 
on the Gulf and the disorder of the 


southern provinces, both evils of long 
standing, may be interpreted as forebod- 
ing active British participation in Per- 


sian affairs. It should be remembered 
that the Anglo-Russian agreement did 
not give Great Britain complete control 
of the Persian Gulf. The boundary line 
between the British sphere of influence 
and the neutral strip touches the head of 
the Gulf. This point was sharply criti- 
cised in England at the time when the 
agreement was made public, but the Gov- 
ernment stated that the British claims to 
special interests in the Gulf had been 
conveyed to Russia in a subsequent note 
and had been received without protest. 
If this is all the assurance that Russia 
has given to England in this matter, it 
would not be a very safe ‘reliance in case 
Russia and Germany should work in 
harmony. Turkey has apparently as 
much to apprehend from this new Russo- 
German agreement as England. Of late 
the Turkish Government has been com- 
ing more and more under German influ- 
ences. Its loans have come from Ger- 
many; German officers are training its 
army. and the German language is to be 
taught in its schools. But this confidence 
is likely to be lest if Germany should 
seem to favor Russia’s designs on Turk- 
ish territory. 


Ever since the estab 
Strikes in Portugal lishment of the re 

public, Portugal ha- 
been disturbed by strikes. Employees in 
all sorts of industries have taken advan- 
tage of their new privilege in order to 
raise their wages, which have been ab- 
surdly low. The strikes have been re 
markably free from violence, and the) 
appear to be due to purely industria! 
causes, in this respect differing from th: 
strikes induced in France by the Genera! 
Federation of Labor, which have a polit 
ical purpose and are avowedly revolu 
tionary. There does not seem to be an) 
intention to attack or even embarrass the 
Government, for it is recognized that the 
Government is doing all it can for the 
working classes and sympathizes with 
their efforts to better their condition. 
Senhor Machado, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, has publicly declared his gratifi- 
cation that many thousands of workmen 
were receiving increased wages as a. re- 
sult of their series of strikes. The double 
strike of last week, involving all the rail- 
road men of the country and the clerks 
in city stores, was handled diplomatically 
by the Government and brought to a 
speedy close. All troops were kept under 
orders in their barracks, but were rarely 
called upon for patrol service because of 
the peaceable disposition of the strikers. 
Leaders of the railroad men telegraphed 
orders to the locals forbidding the de- 
struction of property, and care was taken 
that the railroad trains should not be 
stalled between stations. Cars loaded 
with perishable goods were run thru to 
their destinations, and no interference 
was attempted with the carrying of mails 
by automobiles and boats. Provision 
trains were allowed to enter Lisbon. The 
manifesto issued by the railroad strikers 
requested other unions not to strike in 
sympathy unless they were asked to. 
Minister of the Interior Almeida exerted 
himself to the utmost to secure a settle- 
ment of the strike, but for three days his 
efforts were unsuccessful, chiefly because 
the Portuguese railroads are largely con- 
trolled by foreign capitalists. Finally. 
however, a compromise was effected by 
which the men gained a considerable in- 
crease in their wages, altho not all they 
asked for, The Northern and Eastern 
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railroad companies consented to an in- 
crease of their expenditures for wages 
of $200,000. The strike of the employ- 
ees of business houses was for the pur- 
pose of securing a weekly day of rest 
and a reduction of the working day to 
twelve hours. The Government issued a 
decree for a weekly day of rest, but the 
latter request seemed to be impracticable. 
Senhor Almeida, on account of his fail 
ure to settle this strike, sent in his 
resignation to President Braga, but it 
was not accepted. The strikers also had 
confidence that he was doing his best, 
and when he presented himself at their 
meeting they cheered him and passed a 
resolution requesting him to withdraw 
his resignation; they then returned to 
work. Following these, the employees 
in the gas and electric light plants went 
out on strike, and the city was only feebly 
illuminated by the aid of the naval elec- 
tricians and stokers. Some of the gas 
mains were broken by the strikers. A 
strike or mutiny of the garrison at Elvas 
occurred on January 13, and it is report- 
ed that the Government has acceded to 
the demand of the soldiers and granted 
increased pay. 


st 


The plague at Har- 
bin, in Manchuria, 


Plague and Famine 

Cale continues to in- 
crease in virulence and there is great 
danger that other parts of China will 
become infected. The Russian authori- 
ties in Harbin have succeeded very well 
in protecting their portion of the city 
from the disease. There have been only 
seven deaths in the Russian quarter 
while in the Chinese quarter of Harbin 
1,300 have perished. New cases occur 
every day at the rate of 100 or more and 
almost all of them are fatal, usually with- 
in forty-eight hours. On account of the 
ignorance and superstition of the natives 
very little can be done to check the 
spread of the disease. The Chinese will 
not permit the cremation of the bodies 
of the victims of the plague and it is dif- 
ficult to secure their burial. In some 
cases the bodies of whole families re- 
main in the houses where they died. 
Burials are conducted on a large scale in 
trenches outside the city; nevertheless 
inany corpses have been left in the 
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streets to be eaten by dogs or thrown into 
the river, thus spreading the infection. 
Many missionary doctors have volun- 
teered for service in Manchuria, altho it 
is as dangerous as going into battle. A 
French physician, Dr. G. E. Mesny, 
while attending the sick at Harbin, 
caught the plague and at once isolated 
himself in his room. After writing fare- 
well letters and his will he died there 
alone. The Chinese Government has ap- 
pealed for aid and will insure the lives 
of foreign physicians at $20,000 each. 
At a conference of the foreign physicians 
in Pekin, it was decided that in order 
to protect the capital from invasion a 
quarantine must be established along the 
Great Wall. Only first class passengers 
will be allowed to enter from Manchuria. 
——In the province of An-Huy frightful 
famine conditions are reported to exist. 


ed 


Mr. Winston Churchili. 
who was severely 
blamed by the Opposi- 
tion press for calling on the military to 
aid the police in the siege of the two Lon- 
don anarchists, has published a letter in 
which he denies having issued any such 
orders. He says that the only part he 
took was to approve the action of the 
police in keeping the firemen from ap- 
proaching the burning building while the 
firing was going on. The Liberian 
Minister has signed an agreement with 
France providing for the delimitation of 
the disputed boundary line by a mixt 
commission. This opens the way for the 
securing of the loan necessary for the 
rehabilitation of the Liberian financial 
system. It was originally proposed that 
the funds for this purpose should come 
exclusively from America, but later Eng- 
lish, French and German financiers were 
permitted to participate. The new 
electoral reform bill prepared by the Ital- 
ian Government extends the franchise to 
all men over twenty who can read and 
write. Voting is made compulsory. A 
fine of $5 is imposed for the first omis- 
sion to vote and $10 for the second. 
This will bring into the electorate the 
Catholics who have hitherto in accord- 
ance with the wishes of the Pope ab- 
stained from taking any part in politics, 


Foreign Notes 





International Baseball 


BY J. J. PEGUES 


{The author of this account of baseball games that were international as well as inter- 
collegiate was captain of the University of Chicago baseball team that recently visited Japan 


and the Far East. 


Our readers will remember the entertaining account of “Wisconsin vs. 


Japan in Baseball,” by D. J. Flanagan, one of the Wisconsin players, published in our issue of 


December 30, 1909.—EpitTorR.] e 


HAT the great American game of 
baseball has secured a wonderful 
hold on the people of Japan was 

clearly shown during the recent visit 
paid by the University of Chicago ball 
nine to the Orient for the purpose of 
playing an international intercollegiate 
series of games with Waseda and Keio, 
the two leading universities of Japan. 
The visit was the result of a two years 
standing invitation on the part of the 
Waseda University of Tokio, Japan, to 
the University of Chicago to send a 
baseball team over for the purpose not 
only of testing the skill of the college 
players of the two lands, but of secur- 
ing, at the same time, a better under- 
standing and to promote a greater feel- 
ing of friendship between the two coun- 
tries in bringing the university students 
of both nations into intimate contact. 
To further these aims the governing 
body of the University of Chicago not 
only decided to send a team to the 
Orient, but in return invited the Waseda 
nine to pay a visit to our country in the 
spring of 1911. This invitation was ac- 
cepted. 

Before telling anything of the trip 
made by the Chicago team it will per- 
haps be well briefly to outline the base- 
ball situation in Japan. The game was 
_ introduced there some twenty odd years 
ago, but never gained much hold until 
about eight years ago, when it was 
taken up in the leading universities as a 
result of the efforts of Mr. Fred Merri- 
field and Mr. Alfred Place, two old Uni- 
versity of Chicago ball players engaged 
in educational work in Japan. Almost 
immediately the game sprang into wide- 
spread popular favor. Not only the 
leading universities, but also the 
lower schools began to organize teams 
and since then the game has become as 
popular among the yeuths of Japan as it 
is in the United States. It has hardly 
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gained the universal popularity in the isl- 
ands that it has at home; and yet when- 
ever the game is played huge crowds 
turn out to see it, and with almost every 
boy playing it is only a question of a 
few more years until almost every one 
in Japan is vitally interested. One rather 
unusual and perhaps favorable. feature 
of baseball as played in Japan is the 
absence of any professional influence. 
The Japanese seem to believe in sport 
for sport’s sake alone, and prefer to sup- 
port contests by contribution rather 
than by paid admission to the field of 
play. 

To return to the trip itself. It was in 
June of 1910, that the University of 
Chicago Faculty decided to allow its 
baseball team to invade Japan. _ During 
the summer months it is too hot for 
foreigners to play ball in Japan, and it 
was necessary, therefore, that the trip 
be made in the fall. The division of the 
college year at Chicago into four quar- 
ters made it possible for the members 
of the team to attend summer school, 
leave on September first, and return the 
1st of January, without losing any 
school work. All members of the ball 
team of 1910 were eligible to take the 
trip, but two men, Kassulker and Sauer, 
gave up the pleasure because they felt 
they were needed on the football squad. 

Two university teams, Washington 
and Wisconsin, had already visited 
Japan, and both had found the Japanese 
more than a match for them after a 
summer without team practice. Knowing 
this, we determined to go prepared to 
play our best game. With this end in 
view we spent the summer playing prac- 
tice games with strong semi-professiona! 
teams in Chicago. As a result, we were 
really in better shape for a hard series 
in the fall than during the regular 
spring college season. The teams of 
Waseda and Keio also spent the summer 
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months in practice; so that all three 
teams were in the pink of condition. A 
vreat deal of interest had been manifest- 
ed in the United States regarding the 
forthcoming series, and in Chicago the 
papers commented to a considerable de- 
gree on the games to be. But the inter- 
est at home was nothing compared 
to that in Japan. As soon as it was 
known that we were to take the trip we 
began to receive demands for pictures 
of the teams, to be printed in the Japa- 
nese papers. Before we left Chicago, 
Mr. Yamasake, the Japanese Consul, 
gave the team a reception in order that 
we might meet the Japanese residing 
there, and later a number of them gath- 
ered at the station with the Chicago stu- 
dents to give us a rousing send-off for 
our long journey. When we reached 
Seattle. we were greeted as we left the 
train by a queerly accented Chicago 
“yell,” delivered by about 200 Japanese 
who had gathered to welcome us there. 
Here also a Japanese team had been got 
together to play us and give us our 
first insight into Japanese play; and af- 
ter we had defeated them they showed 
the true Japanese politeness by thank- 
ing us for having played them, and led 
us off in our ball suits to a reception 
given in our honor by their consul. Such 
interest in the trip on the part of the 
Japanese even in America amazed us, 


and when, barely within wireless radius. 
some 1,200 miles out of Yokohama, we 
received the first of a series of messages 
from Japanese papers, universities and 
individuals, bidding us welcome and 
asking for news, our amazement grew 
still greater. 

We landed at Yokohama in a pour- 
ing rain, but in spite of the steady down- 
pour a large crowd had gathered to 
greet us. Before we could leave the 
ship we were surrounded by reporters 
who stuck like leeches, questioning us in 
broken English. Their persistence was 
really amusing, and their questions so 
varied and comprehensive as to cover 
our lives from birth far into the future. 
It was somewhat émbarrassing on our 
part to be subjected to a cross-examina- 
tion, in all sorts of English, but we knew 
that it was all meant in the best. spirit, 
and was done only with a view of com- 
paring Americans and Japanese stu- 
dents. So we answered back as best 
we could. And everywhere we went we 
were objects of unending interest and 
courtesy. Thruout our stay we were con- 
sidered not only as guests of Waseda 
University, but also as guests of the Japa- 
nese nation, and while objects of con- 
stant curiosity, we were at the same 
time subject to every form of Japanese 
politeness. Also I may say that while 
the Japanese stared at us constantly and 
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MR. FUKUDA. 
Keio’s catcher in native dress. 


questioned us continually, we returned 
both stares and questions with interest, 
as they seemed far stranger to us than 
we can have seemed to them. They see 
many foreigners while we had never be- 
fore seen Japanese under anything like 


natural conditions. When we were 
hauled thru the streets of Yokohama in 
“rickshaws,” on our way to the train for 
Tokio, we insisted on leaving the tops 
of our man-drawn carriages down in 
spite of the steady rain; so that we 
might have an unobstructed view of the 
strange sights which surrounded us. 
Most novel to our eyes were the people 
themselves, stalking thru the mud of the 
narrow sidewalkless streets on stilt-like 
wooden clogs, and protecting their flap- 
ping skirts and kimonos from the rain 
with oil-paper umbrellas. Odd sights 
surrounded us on all sides, and it was 
only thru stern necessity that we fore- 
went sightseeing during our first few 


days in Tokio, and devoted our time to 
practising for the games now close at 
hand. 

Hundreds of Japanese turned out to 
watch us practise and to compare us 
with their champions. So great was the 
interest manifested that we were ‘re- 
quested to practise in secret as far as 
possible, and without previous announce- 
ment, as it was feared the students 
would desert their class-room work to 
watch us in action. Only a “world’s 
series” could excite such interest at 
home, and we looked forward with 
much curiosity to the first game. We 
wondered what sort of a crowd would 
greet us when we really crossed bats 
with them in a game. We had been 
told at home that immense crowds 
would turn out, but that unlike an 
American crowd they would sit like 
stone images thruout the contest, watch- 
ing the game without a sound or the 
slightest show of enthusiasm. We were 
soon to find out for ourselves. When 
we drove up to the field for the first 
game we found it decorated for the oc- 
casion. The fences were draped with 
red and white bunting and the entrance 
festooned with American and Japanese 
flags. Practically all of the spectators 
had entered the field when we arrived, 
an hour and a half before the game was 
to commence, and as we passed in we 
were greeted with a great outburst of 
handclapping. Everyone rose to salute 
us and then settled down once more 
and waited for the game to start. It 
was a strange sight which we saw. Their 
grandstands were merely high earth em- 
bankments where the ‘bare legged ki- 
mono clad crowd squatted on their heels. 
Not a Japanese woman was in sight, and 
during the entire series only a few came 
out to see a game, as it is still consid- 
ered hardly proper for them to do so. 

When the time for the game to com- 
mence arrived the captain of the Wa- 
seda team insisted on our taking the 
choice of innings, a privilege always as- 
sumed by the home team in America. 
The first man up for Waseda drove a 
clean hit to the outfield, and to our 
amazement, as we had expected absolute 
quiet, the whole crowd rose as one man 
and yelled till they were hoarse. From 
then on the crowd behaved exactly as a 
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crowd at home would, yelling and cheer- 
ing continuously. The students also 
had an organized rooting section, led by 
cheer leaders. Once the noise com- 
inenced we felt natural. The odd sur- 
roundings faded out of our minds, anc 
we were playing baseball, not some 
queer Japanese game. 

That first game ended 9 to 2 in our 
favor. This, I think, was somewhat of 
a surprise to the Japanese as they had 
confidently expected to beat us. Our 
next game was with Keio, on whom the 
Japanese now pinned their hopes, but in 
vain, as we downed them 3 to 2 in a 
hard-fought contest. Even then they 
expected to take the series from us, and 
they fought like demons for every game, 
never giving up till the last man was 
out.. Two of the subsequent games took 
ten innings to decide, but we made a 
clean sweep of the entire series, taking 
the seven games played in Tokio and the 
three played later in Osaka. 

The games, while exceedingly hard 
fought, were characterized by friendli- 
ness between the players, by clean play, 
and by ready acceptance of the umpire’s 
decisions on both sides. Only once did 
we question a decision and that was due 
to a misunderstanding by both parties. 
As a result of accepting decisions with- 
out dispute we were highly praised by 
the Japanese papers, and applauded by 
the spectators. But really we deserved 
little praise, as the umpiring, which was 
done by ex-members of the teams we 
played, was excellent, and absolutely im- 
partial thruout. The spectators were 
also remarkably impartial. Of course 
they wanted very much to see their own 
teams win, but they always applauded 
good plays on our part. The gentleman- 
ly conduct and true sportsmanship of 
the spectators, and of the players, made 
a strong impression on us. After every 
game they lined up along the streets 
leading from the field to cheer us as 
we drove away, and the banzais (Japa- 
nese hurrahs) were just as hearty after 
the seventh and last game in Tokio as 
they were after our first victory. 

Before passing on it is perhaps well 
to compare the Japanese and American 
college teams. I think that the larger 
and better college teams at home, taken 
all in all, are perhaps slightly superior 
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to the best Japanese team which we en- 
countered. At the same time, I think 
we were fortunate to capture ten straight 
games as .we did, for we are not really 
that much superior to them. To be sure 
the Japanese are somewhat handicapped 
in stature. But as in everything that 
they undertake, they have made a study 
of the game and have developed the fea- 
tures to which they are best suited. They 
cannot bat with the force that Americans 
do, and we were able to play our out- 
field in close and cut off many drives 


that at home would go as hits. They 
stand up to the plate well, are good 
waiters and excellent bunters. heir 


throwing is weaker than one encounters 
among good teams at home. We were 
able to score several times from third 
on a rather short fly to the outfield, on 
which we would hardly have dared to 
run against an American outfielder. Nor 
was the pitching parti_ularly speedy. 
The Japanese have attempted to over- 
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come this by pitching many more curved 
balls than an American would, and it 
was rarely that they would risk a 
straight ball against us. Their work in 
the field was brilliant rather than steady. 
They made a number of sensational 
plays, but at the same time they missed 
some easy chances. In base running they 
are somewhat handicapped and some- 
what favored by their size. They are not 
as fast runners as Americans, but are 
good in sliding into a base, and are more 
difficult to tag because smaller. They 
know all the tricks of the game and use 
them continually, so that we had con- 
stantly to be on the lookout. But, as I 
have already said, they are not the equal 
of a good American college team. The 
records show that we outplayed them in 
every department of the game. Our 
fielding average was slightly better 
than theirs and our batting and base run- 
ning was markedly better in every game, 
both at Tokio and later at Osaka. 

Our trip to Osaka, whefe we played 
only three games, was the direct result 
of the very wide interest that was taken 
in the international series, as it was 
everywhere spoken of in Japan. It was 
arranged that after a twenty-six day 
stay in Tokio our team and the Waseda 
team should be taken down to Osaka, 
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250 miles south of Tokio, as guests o{ 
the Mainichi Shimbun, a leading news 
paper of Japan, to play three more game 
there, in order that the people of tha: 
vicinity might witness some of the in 
ternational contests. Our long stay i: 
Tokio had been made one unendin; 
round of pleasure thru numerous atten 
tions and entertainments, among whicl 
were receptions in our honor by Ameri 
can Ambassador O’Brien, and by Coun: 
Okuma, ex-Minister of Japanese For- 
eign Affairs; dinners and banquets 
given us by Mr. Ishii, present Vice Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, and by the 
members of the teams and the alumni of 
Waseda and Keio; and dances and the- 
ater parties. After this pleasant stay 
we departed, together with the Waseda 
team, in a special car for Osaka. By 
this time we thought that we had seen 
the utmost of Japanese hospitality and 
expected no more demonstrations. But 
to our amazement we were greeted at 
the principal stations en route by con- 
siderable crowds and by brass bands, 
and.when we finally reached Osaka after 
dark we found the whole station and the 
streets surrounding it jammed full with 
a monster crowd all anxious to see us 
and bid us welcome to their city. We 
were hurried into waiting flag-draped 
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jinrikishas and escorted thru town to 
our hotel by 1,500 students of Osaka 
high 


schools. Each man carried a 
lighted Japanese lantern on a long 
pole, and on each lantern was inscribed 
“Welcome Chicago.” The Mayor of 
Osaka opened the first game with an 
address of welcome, and then pitched 
the first ball to the batter in true Amer- 
ican style. After each of the games 
we were presented with floral pieces 
by different schools and organizations 
of the city. Whole schools attended 
the games in bodies. School would be 
suspended for the day and the students 
would march to the field. Some of 
them tramped as much as thirty miles to 
reach the field, and we were told that 
individuals had come as far as 200 miles 
by train just to see us play. It is im- 
possible to tell how many people saw 
the games, but it was estimated that 
about 30,000 stood thru each contest. 
Many of these walked out and back, as 
the one car line reaching the field could 
not even pretend to handle such unprece- 
dented traffic. 

We played only three games here in a 
week. The intervening time was occu- 
pied in sightseeing in Osaka and in the 
neighboring cities of Nara, Kyoto and 


Kobe. At each city we were welcomed 
by the Mayor, and at each temples, forts, 
and castles, which are usually closed to 
the public, were opened for our visit. 
As I have said before, every one seemed 
to consider us as guests of the nation, 
and everywhere individuals put them- 
selves out to make us enjoy our stay in 
the “Flowery Kingdom” to the utmost, 
and to show us that a true feeling of 
friendliness existed for us as representa- 
tives of the United States. 

After such manifestations of friend- 
ship and good will, and after the highly 
pleasant times that we enjoyed during 
every day of our stay in Japan, one may 
be sure that it was with a real feeling 
of regret that we finally had to part with 
the many friends we had made there. 
And as we steamed out of Kobe harbor, 
leaving behind us a pursuing launch 
filled with the Waseda team, newspaper 
representatives, and a band playing 
“Auld Lang Syne,” we could but feel 
that to some extent at least we had come 
to know the Japanese students, and that 
they had come to know us, and that we 
had also done at least a little to secure 
a better understanding and a stronger 
bond of friendship between their nation 
and ours. 
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But altho our invasion of Japan was 
at an end, our trip was by no means 
finished. The Americans residing in 
Manila, upon hearing that we were to 
tour Japan, had invited us to travel 2,500 
miles additional and play American and 
native teams jin the Philippines. Our 
vacation time allowed us to do this. So 
instead of heading homeward from 
Japan we turned southward toward Ma- 
nila, stopping en route at Shanghai and 
Hong Kong; and, returning, we went up 
the river from Hong Kong to Canton. 

We finally reached Manila after a 
rather tempestuous voyage, during which 
most of the party lost more than their 
love for ocean travel. Six games were 
to be played here in a week. So it was 
necessary to play the very next day af- 
ter our arrival. We were in poor con- 
dition for a hard contest and lost to the 
championship team of the islands 4 to o. 
This was the first and only game we 
lost in the Orient, and two days later 
we won from the same team 4 to 1. Rain 
made it impossible to play more than 
four out of the six scheduled games. 
Three of these were with American 


teams and one with a picked Filipino 
team. The Filipinos played well in the 
field, but like the Japanese were weak 
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at batting and pitching, so that we had 
little difficulty in winning from them. 

In Manila as in Japan, we had been 
most royally treated, tho in a different 
way. Here we were among our own 
people once more, and we were made to 
feel this fact most strongly by being 
taken right into American homes. The 
team was divided up and the different 
members entertained by various resi- 
dents. All of the clubs of the city sent 
us visitors’ cards and everywhere we 
were welcomed in hearty American fash- 
ion. It was with regret, strangely 
mixed with pleasure, that we once more 
turned homeward. We had enjoyed a 
trip without parallel in college annals. 
We had seen Japan pretty thoroly, a lit- 
tle of China and a little of the Philip- 
pines. Others might make the same trip 
as individuals, but more than half the 
pleasures that we enjoyed would be 
missed entirely. We had enjoyed many 
strange experiences; had been enter- 
tained most hospitably; had seen many 
new sights, and had enjoyed our trip 
to the utmost; and yet it was with feel- 
ings of satisfaction that most of the men 
found themselves on the last leg of the 
18,000-mile journey and their faces 
turned homeward once more. 
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HE official figures for the consump- 
tion of alcoholic beverages in this 
country show that the per capita 

consumption of spirits fell from 2.52 
gallons in 1840 to 1.37 gallons in 1909. 
Since the drinking of spirits is almost 
entirely confined to whisky, rum, gin 
and brandy, it is apparent that the con- 
sumption of the liquors which contain 
the largest proportion of alcohol has 
been reduced about half. If the figures 
for the closing decades of the eighteenth 
and the early decades of the nineteenth 
centuries were available they would show 
that there was even more “hard drink- 
ing” at this early period. 

The consumption of wine has more 
than doubled from 1840 to 1909, in- 
creasing from .29 to .70 gallons, A large 
part of this increase is due to the con- 
sumption of native wines. 


When we consider the per capita.con- 
sumption of beer and ale, the greatest 
change is apparent. This has increased 
from 1.36 gallons in 1840 to 19.97 gal- 
lons in 1909. To how great an extent 
this change is due to the German im- 
migration, which first came to this coun- 
try in large numbers about 1848, is, of 
course, problematical. Many of the 
wine drinking races, like the Italians, 
after a brief residence in this country, 
become consumers of beer. 

Altho there has been a great increase 
in the total consumption of intoxicants 
during the period 1840 to 1909, there 
has been a change from those drinks 
containing a. high percentage of alcohol 
to those containing a low percentage— 
and this is the one cause for encourage- 
ment. 


WILLIAM B. BAILEY, 


Assistant Professor of Political Economy in Yale 
University. 
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The Insurgent Movement in Canada 


BY EDWARD PORRITT 


AutHor or “Sixty YEARS oF Protection 1n Canapa,” Etc. 


interesting at Ottawa, and even 
more so in the prairie Provinces ; 
for at no time since confederation in 
1867 has there been more combustible 
political material in Canada than since 
the uprising of the West against the 
tariff, the railway companies and the 
terminal elevator interests in the summer 
of 1910. Two sets of circumstances ac- 
count for the accumulation of trouble 
that is now breaking over the Laurier 
Government. Laurier is now revealed 
as a Liberal of democratic professions, 
who since he came into power in 1896 
has abandoned all concern for democ- 
racy; and the New Feudalism, much 
strengthened in its intrenchments by the 
Laurier Government, has been overplay- 
ing the game, with the result that its 
special privileges were never in greater 
jeopardy than they will be between now 
and the general election, whether this be 
in 1911 or 1912. It has taken a long 
time for Canada to realize just what 
kind of a politician Laurier developed 
into as soon as he came into office four- 
teen years ago—an amazingly long time 
in view of the fact that the Parliamen- 
tary franchise is quite wide, and that 
general elections come about once in 
every four years. But it is not difficult 
to see why the Government, nominally 
Liberal, has been tolerated since 1896. 
To begin with, there has been no Oppo- 
sition in the House of Commons that has 
counted for anything, or that has had 
any traditions or policies better than 
those of the so-called Liberals. Party 
names in Dominion politics, as Goldwin 
Smith often pointed out, ceased to have 
any meaning or significance after 1806. 
Since then they have been merely labels 
—one attached to the party in power, 
and the other to the party in opposition, 
neither party being identified with any 
political causes or principles of the least 
value to the people of Canada. 
Laurier’s earlier career accounts in a 
great measure for the halo that encircled 
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I) inesestin politics are becoming 


his head until the general election of 
1908, and that served to hide his defi 
ciencies from his former followers. 
From 1871 to the downfall of the Con- 
servatives in 1896 he posed with success 
as a democrat. While he was in oppo- 
sition he was at war with the special 
privileges bestowed on the manufactur- 
ing interests by the national policy of 
Macdonald and the Conservatives; and 
like all Liberals of the period from 1879 
to 1896, he opposed the jobbery of the 
Macdonald administration, and also the 
largesse and special privileges that were 
bestowed in those days on the Canadian 
Pacific and on a few other railway com- 
panies. 

The Canadian Premier is a command- 
ing figure on the platform or in the 
House of Commons. He looks the leader 
from head to foot, and he has always 
made the most of the physical advan- 
tages which gave him the chance of pos- 
ing as a statesman. He talks well on the 
surface of things, and can get down a 
little if he has been well primed. It was 
these characteristics that made it easy 
for Laurier to slip into the leadership 
of the Liberal party in the House of 
Commons when Edward Blake retired 
in 1887; and it was his reiterated profes- 
sions of democracy that made reformers 
and radicals all over Canada hope for 
much when the Liberals, with Laurier as 
leader, came into power in 1896. The 
Liberals had been continuously out of 
power since 1878; and between 1878 and 


' 1896, with the Conservatives easily in 


control of Parliament, much corruption 
and many abuses had. become well estab- 
lished at Ottawa and in all the wide area 
of Dominion politics. 

The tariff from 1879 to 1896 had heer 
arranged at red parlor conferences in 
Toronto on the basis of so much protec- 
tion for so much campaign contribution. 
There was no secret about these red par 
lor conferences. Goldwin Smith wrote 
about them as he did about any other 
extra-constitutional development in Can- 
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ada. The promoters .of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway got anything they sug- 
gested in the way of subsidies, land 
grants and tax exemptions. The civil 
service at Ottawa and everywhere else 
in Canada where it was under the Do- 
minion Government was exclusively a 
preserve for adherents of the Tory Gov- 
ernment. The Senate was loaded down 
with Tory politicians whose only claim 
for a seat in the Upper House of the 
Dominion Parliament was .that they 
needed an easy and secure job which 
carried a salary. The daily newspaper 
press which supported the Tory Govern- 
ment was subsidized by means of Gov- 
ernment advertising and printing; and 
expenditures by the Dominion Govern- 
ment were increasing at a rate that was 
viewed with exceeding alarm by Laurier 
and his colleagues of the Liberal Oppo- 
sition. 

These were the conditions that existed 
when Laurier came into power in 1896. 
Many reforms were indeed long over- 
due; and in 1896 Laurier as a reformer 
had a greater opportunity than any 
Prime Minister in England or in any of 
the British oversea Dominions. Earl 


Grey, who became Premier in 1830, is 
the only statesman in the British Empire 
who was confronted with an opportunity 
for service greater than that offered to 


Laurier in 1896. In some respects 
Laurier’s opportunity was greater even 
than that of the Whig statesman who 
remodeled the medieval system of Par- 
liamentary representation that prevailed 
in England until 1832. Laurier in 1896 
was directly responsible to the democ- 
racy of Canada—a responsibility much 
greater than that of Earl Grey to the 
then unenfranchised middle and working 
classes of England; for it was the dem 
ocracy of Canada that had taken Laurier 
at his word—believed in him when he 
was the leader of the Liberal opposition 
and when he pledged and repledged him- 
self and his party to much needed re- 
forms—and gave him his majority in 
the House of Commons. 

In opposition and at long distance, 
Laurier seemed like a statesman. Just 
as soon, however, as he came into power 
it developed that he was only a politi- 
cian; and it is because he has been only 
a politician during these last fourteen 
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years that he is in for so much trouble 
this winter—trouble that will become in- 
creasingly threatening to his Government 
between the end of the Parliamentary 
session of 1910-11 and the next general 
election. 

The first thing that Laurier did when 
he came into power in 1896 was to carry 
his government and the official Liberal 
party bodily and completely over to the 
New Feudalism. This was in fulfilment 
of a bargain with the protected manu- 
facturers of Toronto made on the eve of 
the general election at which the Liber- 
als were returned to power. In opposi- 
tion Laurier denounced protection in 
vehement language. At Winnipeg in 
September, 1894, he characterized the 
national policy of the Conservatives as 
slavery for the people of Canada. In 
1897 Laurier adopted to the last detail 
the policy he had thus denounced. He 
has extended this policy in almost a 
score of new directions since 1897— 
made it more burdensome than it was 
from 1879 to 1896; and in his last pub- 
lic utterances he insisted.that the men 
who benefit from this extended national 
policy are in possession of “vested inter- 
ests” which must be adequately safe- 
guarded before any tariff concessions 
can be made to the United States to se- 
cure a treaty of reciprocity. 

The Senate at Ottawa today is as it 
was from 1878 to 1896, when the Tories 
were in power. It is loaded down again 
with heelers or men who have made 
campaign contributions, only in 1910 
these men are Liberals—or at least de- 
scribed as Liberals—not Tories, as was 
the case in the days of Macdonald. 
About one-half of, the newspaper press 
in the large cities in 1910 is as subservi- 
ently tied to the Government ; only today 
it is Liberal and not Tory daily news- 
papers that are the recipients of Govern- 
ment largesse, and that declare, in sea- 
son and out of season, that there should 
be a special day of thanksgiving for the 
genius of statesmanship bestowed on the 
Dominion since the Tory Government 
went out of power fourteen years ago. 

The Dominion Government can do 
more than any other government in the 
English-speaking world for a newspaper 
press that supports it. The Laurier 
Government has been able to do more 
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for the press than any other Government 
ever in existence at Ottawa. Govern- 
ment printing and advertising, tariff and 
bounty largesse, railway subsidies, seats 
in the Cabinet and seats in the Senate, 
have gone to men who control news- 
papers; and it is because this subsidized 
press has been so zealous in its service 
of the Government that people in Canada 
have been so long in finding out that 
Laurier is a politician as distinct from a 
statesman. Liberals between 1878 and 
1896, and in particular at the national 
convention of 1893, assailed the corrup- 
tion existing at Ottawa. They assailed 
this evil with good reason. But there 
has been no improvement in this respect 
since Laurier became Premier. 

It is chiefly, almost exclusively, thru 
the organization of farmers in Ontario 
and grain growers in the prairie Prov- 
inces that Laurier has become popularl 
understood. The New Feudalism, wit 
its control of the grain elevators and of 
the railways, and with its entrenched 
position behind the tariff and the com- 
bines, has always rested with the great- 
est weight on the farmers in the wide 
stretch of country between the Ottawa 
River and the Rocky Mountains. About 
1900 the grain growers of the West real- 
ized where nearly all their economic 
troubles originated, and to whom they 
were compelled to pay tribute.- Organi- 
zation followed daylight. Since then 
organization has become so complete 
that there are now six distinct but fed- 
erated associations ‘of farmers in Al- 
berta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba and On- 
tario, served by a newspaper press which 
they themselves control, and which can- 
not be bought by the Government or 
made subservient to either of the polit- 
ical parties. It was this free press that 
first enlightened farmers in the four 
Provinces, and it was chiefly thru the 
instrumentality of this press that the 
revolt of the West against the New 
Feudalism broke out when Laurier was 
in the prairie Provinces in July and Au- 
gust last. 

On this tour of the Premier there 
was some astonishingly plain speaking. 
Laurier’s speech in Winnipeg in 1894 
and all the pledges of the Liberals before 
1896 were recalled and compared with 
the performance of the Laurier govern- 
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ment; and this winter 600 farmers fron: 
the Western Provinces came to Ot 
tawa to remind Laurier again of hi: 
pledges and his lack of performance, and 
to reach an understanding with him a: 
to what he intends to do to curb the New 
Feudalism—to curb the railways in the 
West, the elevator men at the Lake ter 
minals, and to bring under control the 
combines and mergers that of receni 
years have been working their tarifi 
privileges to the last half cent. 

These troubles of Laurier’s arise out 
of his legislation since 1896 for the ag- 
grandisement of the New Feudalism. 
But this winter Laurier is in trouble on 
another count. At the 1909-10 session of 
Parliament in antagonism to any spirit 
of democracy, he committed Canada to 
the buying or building of what has since 
come to be known as Laurier’s Navy. 
It was urged that this tremendous new 
departure was one to which the Domin- 
ion should not be committed until the 
electorate had been consulted. But with 
an election three years off, Laurier is in- 
different to the electorate. On the navy 
question he went his own way; and his 
two second-hand cruisers—one at Hali- 
fax, the other at Esquimalt—are now of 
the Canadian Royal Navy, and available 
for the protection of the Dominion’s sea- 
going mercantile marine, which consists 
of two small vessels of the Micmac Line, 
with Pictou, Nova Scotia, as their home 
port, but which are generally in service 
as tramp steamers in any other part of 
the globe than Canada. The Govern- 
ment press endorsed the navy; and 
Laurier concluded that the Dominion 
was with him. At the end of October, 
however, a by-election in Quebec was 
fought solely on the navy question. The 
seat had been held by a L’beral. Laurier 
put up a Government candidate. Bour- 
assa, the Nationalist leader in Quebec, 
nominated an anti-navy candidate. 
Bourassa’s nominte is now of the House 
of Commons, and Bourassa is ready and 
eager to fight every by-election in Que- 
bec on the navy question. 

Here, as in the prairie Provinces and 
in Ontario, Laurier’s troubles are due tc 
his persistent disregard of democracy. 
He has done more than any other politi- 
cal leader in any English-speaking coun- 
try since the days of the younger Pitt 
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to set back democracy and to frustrate 
its opportunities. Laurier has imagined 
that with the privileged classes of the 
New Feudalism on his side he could 
flout democracy. But the New Feu- 
dalism has not been true to Laurier. 
Like the Old Feudalism in England, 
and the New Feudalism in this country, 
it has overplayed the game. It has made 
itself too burdensome to the common 
people of Canada, and particularly to 
the farmers of-the three grain growing 
Provinces. The railway companies, the 
grain and elevator interests, and the 
protected manufacturers and the com- 
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bines have acted as tho there could 
be only one harvest season for them. 
They have snatched for the last hand- 
ful heedless of the trouble they were 
creating for the politicians at Ottawa. 
The West became organized and artic- 
ulation followed. Then came revolt; 
and it would seem that by the revolt of 
the West Canada is facing a political 
movement more pregnant with results 
for democracy in the Dominion than any 
political uprising since the rebellions in 
the Provinces of Quebec and Ontario in 
1837. 


Hartrorp, Conn. 


The Seven Tourneys of Sir Marblebones 


BY HERMANN HAGEDORN 


Str MARBLEBONES, with helmet knocked awry, 
Blade broken, dented armor and hurt shins, 
Home from the tournament the seventh time 
Defeated rode, a gourmand of the dust, 

Yet of the anger of pricked glory free. 

His brow was bloody and his back was sore, 
And somewhat hazy were his :arge, round 

eyes— 

Thus great Sir Marblebones the seventh time 
Rode from the tourney, chuckling as he rode. 


“For shame!” the gudewife cried. 
my speech! 

I blush before the dames whose lords are men 
For such a spouse who now the seventh time 
Crawls home defeated to my bower for balm!” 
Sir Marblebones spoke not, and then he spoke. 
“A little liniment, a little flax, 

A little supper and a little wine, 

Bring, gentle wife!” And she with scornful 


“Ye freeze 


eyes 
Brought, and flung down the platters and sat 
dumb, 


The while he supped; but smiling—with the 


star 

Of vision lighted in each eye—he spoke: 
“*Tis wondrous fine to fall before the strong. 
Seven times thus have I fallen, and my blood 
Throbs at the memory of my grand defeats. 
Cheap triumph might I gain of him and him, 
Cheap armor and a scanty wreath of green 
\nd ladies’ favor and a fop’s applause. 

But I have courted drubbings and the dust, 
Matched me with Roland and with Charle- 


magne, 
And, mark !—the first day like a log I fell, 


The second not so log-like; and the third, 

Faith, Charlemagne cried out, ‘He has an 
arm!’ 

The fourth I jearnt from Oliver his trick 

Of swift disarming, and from Ganelon, 

The fifth, his crafty play of feint on feint 

Ere the annihilating blow opes wide 

The shivering casque. From Turpin next I 
learnt 

His habit of large faith and little fear. 

’S nails! How it leaps like lightning down 
the reins 

And makes of man and horse one thing of 
flame! 

Full well I fought that day, full glad I fell. 

And now the seventh time from the tourna- 
ment 

I ride defeated, struck of Roland’s blade 

In open combat, hip and thigh struck down 

In the sight of all. Seven times, seven times 
struck down! ? 

But mark! Today in Roland’s deathless eyes 

I read great Roland’s secret! Peerless he 

Whose will is God's will and whose dream is 
God's! 

Montjoy! Tomorrow in the lists I ride 

Once more against great Charlemagne. I 
think— 

Dame, wipe the anger from your cheeks and 


bring 

Blades, blades, and shining armor!—for I 
think 

There is yet one thing grander than defeat 

By Roland, Oliver and Charlemagne! 

Some, Deep me blades to choose from and a 
shield !” 


CamBRIDGE, Mass. 





Mother 


BY LOUISE DUNHAM GOLDSBERRY 


O describe my mother I shoula need 

= a pencil that could paint the azure 

of her eyes, the gold in the brown 

of her hair, the delicate fairness of her 

cheeks, and the sweetness of one like no 
other woman I have ever known. 

Like that, I think, young Mary must 
have been. 

And often I have tried in verse and 
prose to put my mother to the dear music 
of my thought of her; and always I fail. 
I think I shall never be able to express 
her grace, her quenchless courage, her 
jewel-beauty. And so slight and slender 
she was that I now marvel at her flame- 
‘soul which poverty cannot put out nor 
heart-break scar. 

Her Story. 

I have wondered why mother some- 
times will not let me kiss her, and then 
again will not suffer me out of her sight. 
Father is always precious—lovely old 
father! I'd like to marry a man just 
like father, who’d spoil my little babies 
as father spoils me. But I shall never 
marry. A father is ALL I want; with 
this dear old home and mother’s rose 
gardens to live in. Go far away with a 
strange young man? No, this girl likes 
only father. 

And father adores me, too. We make 
a beautiful couple. But I do not see 
why I did not grow tall, like father. He 
laughs when I ask him why he has such 
a small girl instead of a queenly. one, 
and he says he’d not exchange his small 
girl for the tallest queen ever born. All 
the girls make love to him; and the boys 
to me. And I do like people to like me; 
especially babies. All the babies in this 
end of town are my particular own and 
I steal and borrow them in most flag- 
rant fashion. 

Little Mac has found a place in the 
fence where a paling is off and he comes 
there, gets half-way thru, and sticks 
fast. Then I hear him: “Oh, do tum,” 
he calls; “do tum twit’ Then when I 
rescue him he goes through my pockets 
and eats my peppermints and I sav: 
“What made you cry, Mac?” He wets a 
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finger in that big drop on his cheek, ani 
meditates. Then: “I fot a bear’d det me. 
I did surely ’mos’ hear a bear, Lady 
Jane!” 

“You surely are a humbug,” I say se- 
verely. “The bears are five hundred 
miles away,” I add. 

“Well,” he answers, sucking mints, 
“my feelin’s was so scared!” 


Mac calls me “Lady Jane.” Kennetl: 
calls me “L-a-d-y,” in a_ slow little 
Southern drawl. Ruth calls me “My 
Lady.” And I think it’s a dear name. 

I go down to the gate about the time 
I think they are dressed in evening 
frocks, and presently a head comes bob- 
bing from somewhere, and then another : 
and soon I have all my “honey-bees,” as 
father calls them, and we take walks up 
and down. And it’s amazing what wise 
things wee ones can say that grown-ups 
like me could never think of thinking. 
I'll be seventeen next month and I’m not 
half as wise as Mac. If babies come 
straight from a baby soul-nursery in 
heaven I suppose these are the things 
they heard said there, and they require 
some years down here before they learn 
to forget the heavenliness. 

Mother gives beautiful parties. She 
gave one of them last night, when I was 
seventeen. I am seventeen still, but it 
seems as if I was seventeen only at 
that party, last night. Mother says I am 
a woman now. Think of it! Me—a 
woman! I’d never believe it.. Father 
doesn’t believe it, either. When I told 
him he just opened his arms and I went 
right into them, and he rocked me and 
talked secrets just the same as he’s al- 
ways done, about what a gay little girl 
mother was, and how he used to swing 
on her gate and make love to her across 
it, and what a dear daughter he has. 
(That’s me.) And then, when I had 
grown sure I was only just five or six 
vears old, he said, “Now don’t tell 
mother—but we know you'll never be 
anything but father’s little, little, little 
girl!” 


My party was really delicious. All 
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over the grounds were hung paper lan- 
terns, and as there was no moon, the 
stars overhead and the lanterns that 
every breeze tilted made a fairyland. I 
had all the town babies in, just at dusk, 
and they were the gayest ever. We 
played Forty Thieves and Ugly Duck- 
ling and a lot of other little old stories. 
Then I sent them home. But Mac came 
back, later. 

“I didn’t not wun away, Lady Jane,” 
he explained ; “I des walked. An’ I tum 
to tiss you some more. I fot you’d have 
your feelin’s "bused ’f I didn’t tiss you 
some more an’ I like to tiss you, Lady 
Jane.” 

Wasn’t that dear of the baby thing? 

Mother dressed me. I begged to wear 
my hair down, but she said: “No; ladies 
wear their hair up.” Well, you need not 
be all-the-way-grown-up, to be ladies, I 
suppose. Still I certainly like the curls 
best. So does father. When I went 
downstairs to show him his dear 
daughter he just looked puzzled; 
turned me ’round and turned me face 
about again; and studied me. Finally 
he saw. And his eyes crinkled. “Well,” 
he said, over his spectacles, “mother 
really has done you up in woman-style, 
hanes she? I suppose you—do you like 
it so! 

“No, daddy, I don’t,” I wailed. “I 
think it’s horrid. But mother said”—I 
choked. How could I say what mother 
said ! 

“Mother said,” nodded father. 

I took off his spectacles and kissed his 
eyes, and as he pulled out my hairpins, 
one by one, and the curls tumbled, I told 
him: “She really did say it, father. She 
says I’ll-probably be married before my 
next birthday, and I must wear it up!” 

“Married,” mused father. “Mother 
said ‘married,’ did she? That’s a big 
word for mother to pin all your curls up 
with,” said father. 

Mother came down just then, very 
stately, with a little angry look in her 
eyes, too! 

“I did Jane’s hair myself. 
you take it down?” 

“Well,” said father, “I am not quite 
ready to turn my daughter into a 
woman.” . 

“T am,” said mother, quickly, sharply. 
“You are not his daughter; not my 
daughter.” 


Why did 


, 
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“Oh, yes, I am,” I cried back. “I-have 
to be father’s daughter.” 

Father put me in the big rocker and 
led mother to the door and shut it. With 
mother outside. 

Then he picked me up and sat down, 
hugging me close. 

“Do you love me, daughter?” 

I kissed him. 

“You know I love you, daughter?” 

I kissed him. 

“Once there was a poor lady who 
wanted her house filled with children. 
And out in the graveyard was a row of 
five little graves. Not a babe that came 
lived past its second birthday. One day. 
in a strange city she saw a two-year-old 
baby girl. She loved it, from the’ first 
look of its eyes; eyes blue as your -eyes,, 
daughter. And she said to her husband ; 
‘I want that child—I’ll steal it, if you 
do not get it for me!’ That poor lady! 
Only a few weeks before they had put 
the last little grave in that row of graves 
—and there would never come another 
child now to her. This little stranger 
child with eyes like yours was mother- 
less, and when the childless man and his 
wife left that city the child had been 
given to them by law. That poor lady 
did not let it go from her arms day or 
night-on the long journey home and she 
hid it in her bosom at night and whis- 
pered over it and crooned over it. And 
the man knew she had barely walked the 
borderland of madness. That man, that 
childless man, adored the little child. She 
—she always loved him above all others 
—did she not, daughter? And if she 
had been of his heart’s blood he could not 
have loved her more preciously, more ut- 
terly—could he, daughter?” 

And all the while father’s arms were 
holding me close and father’s cheek 
softly rubbed my cheek as he talked. 

And I understood. 

“But mother loves 
cried, miserably. 

“Mother has always loved you dearly, 
but her poor heart has never got very 
far away from those five little graves. 
She still weeps on rainy nights; still 
mourns, uncomforted, for her babes.” 

“T understand,” I whispered on fath- 
er’s lips; “I do understand.” 

“And that’s all,” said father. “Only I 
think she thinks—maybe—your little 
children may bring peace to her child- 


me—some?” I 
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hungering arms—maybe—and that is 
why she puts up these curls.” 

_ I clutched him. I strangled his head 
in my arms. “Oh, father! father! Don’t 
let her marry me,” I cried. “I don’t 
think I'll ever be grown up enough to 
ayy truly, truly, father, I don’t!” 

After my party was all over, mother 
came into my room, into my bed, and I 
took her head into my arms and she 
wept and wept. And | wept. And she 
said I’d always loved father best and she 
wanted me to love father best. “But, oh, 
Jane, Jane, my beautiful little dead chil- 
dren that I bore and gloried in and 
buried in the dark ground!” 

And I wore my curls piled high on my 
head after that night. ‘ I don’t 
know that father’s wealth was truly the 
reason, but, it seemed the fashion as soon 
as I did up my curls for the young men 
to propose. Father said—I always told 
him every word—father said: “Is it very 
afflicting?” and I said: “Not very; but 
Mac is jealous. Mac was behind a 
rosebush, and he descended upon that 
young man in a fury and answered him 
for me.’ 

““No!’ he stormed. ‘No! She won’t 
not a-tall! Lady Jane is doin’ to marry 
me when we’re drowed up!’ 

“*Yes,’ I murmured. ‘I’ve promised 
Mac to marry him and help keep a candy 
shop.’ 

“Then, as Mac pulled me toward the 
house, I said: ‘Thank you, Dr. Greg- 
ory.’ I hadn’t time to say more. Mac 
was very angry.” 

Father approves of Mac. A nice, 
steady lover, “goin’ on” four, is a great 
pleasure to father, and he has promised 
to stock the candy shop and to patronize 
no other. 

And he hoped Dr. Gregory would ac- 
cept Mac’s answer as final. 


This has been a_ beautiful summer. 
Mother has been so dear. She said that, 
as I was the prettiest girl in town, I 
should have the prettiest clothes. Think 
of it! Mother to say that when I have 
been raised on “Handsome is what hand- 
some does.” I told father, and he said: 
“Mother’s caught it pretty bad, too.” 

And mother gave me some jewels. 

I wonder how God happened to think 
of making jewels. 
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And her own jeweled comb, too; ver) 
tall, with the stones all in front. Father 
caught me before a mirror quite shame 
lessly admiring myseif beneath the glit- 
ter of the white diamonds, with candle: 
burning on the chimneypiece to she 
them off. 

“Mother says, ‘Handsome is,” he 
said. 

“Mother says, ‘The prettiest giri in 
town,’ ” I said. 

And I said: “Oh, father! Why didn't 
you wait for me! We do make so beau- 
tiful a couple. You with that lovely 
white hair; and mother has brought me 
up so nicely!” 

To be sure, Dr. Gregory has been al- 
ways coming over to all our parties and 
picnics and I think his patients must 
feel neglected. 

Mother likes Dr. Gregory. She says 
he is brilliant. And a girl would be in- 
deed proud of so brilliant a husband. But 
I feel that, if ever I have a husband, I 
must love him. 

Mother says I am to marry Dr. Greg- 
ory.. Mother said to father: “She has 
flirted long enough. Mrs. Gray has re- 
fused a very nice young man’s addresses 
for Alice, because, as she said, ‘Alice 
should not take Jane’s leavings.’ I be- 
lieve the child has refused every eligible 
youth in town this summer.” 

“Sensible child,” murmured father. 

“Well, she will marry Dr. Gregory,” 
said mother. 

{i said “No”; always “No.” But 
mother told him “Yes.” And he put a 
gorgeous diamond on my finger, and 
mother married me to him. 

Mac and I wept together. Mac prom- 
ised to grow up very fast and in quite 
an awful voice said: 

“'N’ I’m doin’ to kill him all dead.” 

Yesterday was my wedding day. 


I wrote that two years ago. I did not 
know these pages had escaped the fire I 
made of dolls and childhood books and 
childhood toys. Everything I could find 
I burned, in a fierce little bonfire out in 
the meadow lot. Old Hardy and I; old 


black Hardy and I. Old Hardy whim- 
pered all during the wedding ceremony: 
“Poor little Miss Jane. Poor little Miss 
Jane.” 

And I found it tonight. 





THE SHARK 


I am hungry tonight. I have eaten 
bread and molasses and bread and mo- 
lasses till I can eat it no longer. It’s 
strange mother never remembered to find 
out if any bad habits were in hiding un- 
der his brilliancy. If I had loved him, I 
should long ago have died. But I have 
frozen instead. Must a woman take 
drunken kisses simply because a man 
has married her? I fled to the stable loft 
that night when he came in at midnight 
—with drunken kisses. And he was my 
husband—and it was night. 

I slept out in the stable loft last night. 
I felt so awed, so frightened, so 
precious. 

It was I—Jane—and hid within I car- 
ried a little child—wherever I went it 
would go. Not for ‘one second could I 
slip away and be alone with just myself. 
It was there—hidden under my heart; 
and I hid from the father of it! How 
frightened I am, to think I can’t for one 
little minute get away from that little 
baby. 

he should come out here some 
night? Suppose he should come up the 
ladder into the dark, hunting me? 

Shall I tell him? 

I went to sleep, thinking that thought, 
and I wakened hearing him calling out 
of the darkness: “Jane—Jane—Jane.” A 
sober man’s voice, and a gladness leaped 
and quivered in me that it was so. And 
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I was not afraid. But I could not an- 
swer. 

He came up the ladder. The still, 
starry sky showed like a painted picture 
on a wall in the open high window. The 
clover hay smelled sweet. And the 
darkness held no fear. 

He looked so tall; and he was sober. 
He stooped over me where I lay—I and 
mine—and his lips found me; his tears 
were on my face. And the.darkness held 
no fear! “Jane,” he whispered; “Jane” 
—and I have been crazed with fright !— 
“Jane!” 

When consciousness came back arms 
tenderer than father’s arms held me; 
kisses sweeter than father’s kisses were 
on my mouth. And he whispered: “I 
love you, I love you! Jane, I love you! 
You hid from me—my God!” he sobbed, 

“vou hid from me—you and your baby. 
—Oh, Jane, Jane, I’ll be good; I'll be 
good !” 


That was all. The little book was 
locked, with the key left in the lock. And 
I had found it—after I had buried my 
beautiful mother. Read it in bewildered 
amaze. My mother was utterly in love 
with her brilliant husband and he wor- 
shiped her two little feet. To think their 
married life began in so sore trouble, and 
that it was I, her only child, who slept 
with her that night in the clover hay! 


WasurncrTon, D. C. 


The Shark 


BY THEODORE ROBERTS 


A sHADOw, deep in the blue astern; 
A flicker of brown; a gliding fin 
Shifting, but ever keeping the course— 
Quiet and keen as sin. 


Sometimes close in our wake he swam, 
And sometimes far, with a careless air— 

But we knew that always his evil eye 
Had the schooner in its care. 


Thru the doldrums, across the line, 
We crawled, and on deck at every turn 
The skipper marked, with uneasy smile, 
That voyaging fin astern. 


All day, all night, day in, day out, 
He held to our wake in that lazy sea. 
“He’s waitin’ for more than the galley scraps,” 
Said the whiskered mate, to me. 


The men aloft looked out and saw 

(Where the sinister dorsal tacked and slid) 
Th’ unhurried lift of a yellow eye 

Under a steady lid. 


At last we won to a brisker blue, 
With waves astern and porpoise ahead— 
And the flag of that devilish craft was gone. 
“Thank God,” the skipper said. 


Barsapos, B. W. I. 

















THE GOOSE-GIRL (GERALDINE FARRAR) IN “KOENIGSKINDER.” 


Music, Art 


OME twenty years ago an 

American critic wrote an 

article on the musical situa- 

tion in Germany in which 

he remarked: “Who knows 

but that a quarter of a 

century hence the most 

prominent opera composer will be Engel- 

bert Humperdinck?” He chose this name 

chiefly because of its oddity, for the man 

who bears it had not yet made his mark 

as a composer, but was known chiefly as 

a friend of Wagner, and one of his help- 

ers at the first “Parsifal” festival in Bay- 

reuth. But in 1893 he produced a fairy 

opera, “Hansel and Gretel,” and woke 

up the next morning to find himself 
famous. 

Not since the “Freischiitz” had a Ger- 
man opera won such a sensational suc- 
cess. Its vogue became as great as that 
of the three years older “Cavalleria 
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Rusticana,” and this popularity was ac- 
cepted as a welcome proof that the sor- 
did blood-and-thunder realism, or “ver- 
ism,” as it was called, of the young Ital- 
ians was not the only thing opera-goers 
were interested in. “Hansel and Gretel” 
was a musical setting of one of Grimm’s 
fairy tales; it was intended, primarily. 
for children, but adults became no less 
intensely interested in it, because it made 
them young again and because the mu- 
sic was melodious and dyed in glow- 
ing Wagnerian colors. 

A single successful opera in these 
days is enough to make a man rich. 
Humperdinck might have rested on his 
laurels, in his villa on the Rhine; but in 
truly creative minds wealth does not 
quench ambition and the love of work. 
He again wrote an opera, “Die Heirat 
wider Willen,” but it was not in his 
genre, and failed to please. Then he re- 
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turned to fairyland, writing incidental 
music to a play called “K6nigskinder,” 
and this music"he subsequently elaborated 
into an opera. He took more than a dec- 
ade to do this, and perhaps the score 
would not be completed yet had not An- 
dreas Dippel urged him on, promising 
a brilliant performance of the opera at 
the Metropolitan. Owing to Mr. Dip- 
pel’s transference to Chicago, it became 
Mr. Gatti-Casazza’s pleasant duty to 
stage “Konigskinder,” and this duty he 
has fulfilled in the most admirable man- 
ner, giving the opera a splendidly pic- 
turesque setting, a fine cast, and plenty 
of rehearsals, under Alfred Hertz. 

Its premiére was as brilliant an occa- 
sion as that of 
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for them. Wagner has taught us all to 
take gods and dragons and other super- 
natural things seriously; in New Eng- 
land women were burnt as witches not 
so very long ago, and our cities swarm 
with soothsayers in whom thousands be- 
lieve. It is not difficult, therefore, to 
get into the mood for appreciating the 
story of Ernst Rosmer (Frau Max Bern- 
stein), of which the central figure is a 
princess stolen by a witch and seen, as 
the curtain rises, tending her flock of 
geese. A king’s son, who has wearied 
of court life, comes along while the 
witch is in the woods gathering poison- 
ous herbs, kisses the pretty goose-girl 
and tries to make her elope with him; 

but the witch’s 





Puccini’s “Girl of 
the Golden West.” 
In both cases the 
composer was 
present and was 
called out with the 
singers dozens of 
times; and after 
each of the first 
performances 
there was a recep- 
tion in honor of 
the composer in 
the foyer of the 
Metropolitan. Both 
of these Europeans 
therefore have oc- 
casion to congrat- 
ulate themselves 
for giving New 
York the privilege 
of witnessing the 
first productions 
of their new op- 
eras. In no for- 
eign city could a 
cast have _ been 
provided equal to 





spell makes it im- 
possible for her to 
follow him. A 
broom-maker, a 
woodchopper and 
a spielmann, or 
fiddler, now come 
from the neighbor- 
ing town of Hella- 
brunn to ask the 
witch how they 
can get a_ king, 
and she advises 
them to choose the 
person who, at the 
stroke of twelve 
on the morrow, 
first passes thru 
their town gate. 
When the gate 
opens it is the 
goose - girl whom 
the astonished eyes 
of the burghers 
rest upon; and 
when the _ king’s 
son, who is pres- 
ent disguised as a 








the Metropolitan’s, 
which _ included 
Geraldine Farrar, 
Louise Homer, Herman Jadlowker, Otto 
Goritz, Albert Reiss, Adamo Didur, not 
to forget two little girls, Edna Walter 
and Lotte Engel, who sang and acted 
the parts of the children charmingly. 
There is much in this opera that will 
appeal to ch’ldren, but as a whole it is 
a fairy-opera for grown-ups rather than 
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ENGELBERT HUMPERDINCK. 


swineherd, pro- 
claims her queen, 
they angrily drive 
them both away. Lost in the woods, the 
royal children arrive, starving, in mid- 
winter, at the witch’s hut, where they 
partake of poisoned bread and die in a 
last embrace, while the fast-falling snow 
covers their bodies with a shroud. 
Gluck’s “Armide,” which is one of the 
season’s successes, shows, though it is 
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133 years old, that “atmosphere” is not 
so new a thing in music as the partisans 
of Debussy would have us believe. How- 
ever, modern composers are more adept 
in this sort of thing than Gluck was. 
If the story of “K6nigskinder” is a 
clever imitation of a Grimm fairy tale, 
the music is no less delightfully “atmo- 
spheric” in its airs, harmonies, and or- 
chestral colors. It does not, like “Han- 
sel and Gretel” include any real folk 
songs, but much of the music has the 
simplicity, directness and _ tunefulness 

















JOHNSON (MR. CARUSO), 
The hero of “The Girl of the Golden West.” 
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of real folk music, and, like that, it 
comes from the heart and goes to the 
heart. Wagner once said of Beethoven 
that in his music everything is melody— 
all the harmonic parts, and even the 
rests. The same is true of Wagner him- 
self—and of Humperdinck. His new 
opera charms at a first hearing, but one 
needs to hear it repeatedly to realize 
all the lovely details of its melodious in- 
terweaving of harmonic parts and lead- 
ing motives, of which there are a num- 
ber, characterizing the personages of the 
play. 

Public and press were unanimous in 
applauding Geraldine Farrar’s goose- 
girl as one of the most fascinating and 
pathetic impersonations, and next to her 
Mr. Goritz came in for the most cordial 
praise. “K6nigskinder” is undoubtedly a 
popular success, a permanent. enrichment 
of the operatic repertory. Whether the 
same is true of Puccini’s “Girl of the 
Golden West” is doubtful.° It has al- 
ready drawn four crowded houses and 
everybody agrees that it is worth seeing. 
Nobody claims, however, that it is an 
American opera, as it should have been 
in view of its libretto, which demands 
local color emphatically; and most of 
the judges also agree that from the pure- 
ly Puccini point of view, it is not equal 
in musical interest to “Madama Butter- 
fly,” “La Bohéme” or “Tosca.” 


s 
Folksongs and Concert Givers 


Madame Sembrich’s folksong recital 
gave rise to a violent dispute in the New 
York press as to whether Stephen Fos- 
ter’s songs can be classed as such. Some 
of the experts upheld the view of the old 
historians that a song, to be a true folk- 
song, must be by an unknown author, 
while others agreed with the leading 
German lexicographer, Dr. Hugo Rie- 
mann, in including in the species other 
songs that have the -characteristics of 
Volkslieder. It is, after all, a mere ques- 
tion of definition; but if we accept the 
broader definition, then America has. 
thanks to Stephen Foster, folksongs that 
no European country can surpass in 
beauty and emotional depth. Madame 
Sembrich, who had omitted Foster from 
her program in New York in deference 
to the opinion of a critical adviser, sub- 
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sequently confessed her mistake by put- 
ting the “Suwanee River” on her other 
programs among the folksongs. That is 
a true folksong if ever there was one. 
Puccini should have put it in the mouth 
of the negro minstrel in the first act of 
“The Girl of the Golden West,” instead 
of.the tune of a Zuni Indian sun dance, 
with which the minstrel is supposed to 
make the miners weep. 

Years ago some of the leading artists 
at the Metropolitan discovered that they 
could make even more money by giving 
song recitals thruout the country than 
by remaining at that Opera House. 
Ernestine Schumann-Heink was the first 
to abandon the opera altogether; Mar- 
cella Sembrich and Lillian Nordica fol- 
lowed her example; Johanna Gadski 
also sings in opera this winter only dur- 
ing half the season. New York’s loss is 
the country’s gain. 

It does not follow by any means that 
a Metropolitan reputation will carry a 
singer successfully across the continent 
as a concert giver. Some have discov- 
ered that to their surprise and grief. The 
four women just named, however, 
“made good” in the concert halls at once 
and have lost none of their following 
even this season, which is reported a bad 
one, presumably because of the great 
number of competitors. 

Wagner concerts are much in vogue, 
and it was at such that Lillian Nordica 
and Johanna Gadski made their first ap- 
pearances this season in New York. 
Both were in full possession of their 
glorious voices and enchanting art—the 
adjectives are none too strong. 

Maurice Renaud, for four years one 
of the most popular members of Oscar 
Hammerstein’s opera at the Manhattan, 
gave his first song recital last week after 
a stage career of twenty-eight years. It 
must have seemed strange to him to stand 
there all alone without the usual stage 
surroundings, with onlv a piano to sup- 
port him in place of the usual orchestra 
of seventy or eighty players. It was a se- 
vere test of his vocal art—a test which 
not a few opera singers are not equal to; 
but he came out with flying colors, 
which, by the way, were all French, with 
the exception of two Schubert songs and 
the serenade from Mozart’s “Don Gio- 
vanni,” which he sarg by way of con- 
trast to the diabolical serenade of Me- 
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THE SHERIFF. 
{[n the operatic “Girl,” the Sheriff—Jack Rance—is 
sung by Mr. Amato. 


phisto from Berlioz’s “Damnation of 
Faust.”. There were moments when a 
certain straining and deviation from the 
pitch indicated that this sterling artist 
will be fifty next year. But for the 
most part his voice sounded as fresh and 
as beautiful as it did a decade ago. 
American composers have had _ their 
innings lately. The Volpe Orchestra 
puts at least one American piece on each 
of the programs as a matter of principle, 
and so far Edgar Stillman Kelley and 
MacDowell have profited by this. Henry 
K. Hadley conducted a new symphony 
of his at one of the Symphony Society’s 
concerts, and the Kneisel Quartet has 
played a new quartet by Rubin Gold- 
mark, a former pupil of Dr. Dvorak, 
who once said to him, after playing over 
one of his pieces: “Now there are two 
Goldmarks.” Rubin Goldmark is a 
nephew of Carl Goldmark, the composer 
of “The Queen of Sheba,” who, by the 
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THE HERTER LOOMS, NEW YORK CITY. 


way, was once told by a lady who had 
just been informed who he was, that 
“that must be a very pleasant position!” 


re 
The Herter Looms 


The exhibition of tapestries and rugs 
at the Herter Looms in Fifth avenue em- 
phasizes again the loss of the fine old 
industries and the recurrent determina- 
tion in the working nature of man to re- 
vive what was once done superbly well. 

At the Herter Looms the attempt is 
made not only to go on with the indus- 
try of weaving, which seems to have 
reached its zenith in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, but to improve it, 
making use of modern progress in the 
art of design and in the sciences in de- 
veloping an American art-industry. The 
technical advantage which the French 
have is considered a strong factor, and 
so Mr. Herter has brought over a num- 
ber of weavers from France, whose 
fathers and grandfathers and _ great- 
grandfathers have woven on the looms 
all their lives. Therefore it can be truly 
said there is no lapse between periods 
and countries in the mechanical perfec- 
tion of the weaving. 

The hand loom used is practically the 
same sort that has been in use from the 


most ancient times. The old Hindus and 
Chinese and Egyptians used the same. 
The loom is spoken of as improved by 
the inventions of the fly-shuttle and the 
use of power in the eighteenth century, 
but the loom was thereby commercial- 
ized, not improved. 

We are so accustomed to connect 
the archaic type of drawing and sent'- 
ment with textile art that it will take 
time or convincing artistic evidence to 
adjust us to the modern pictorial idea in 
warp and woof. It happens, too, that 
the best things of the Herter Looms are 
those in the flowing, unconstrained, dec- 
orative style of the old tapestries. This 
may be a mere accident. Certain it is 
that the modern looms can triumph over 
earlier work in the stability of their 
dyes. Even the famous scarlet of the 
fifteenth century Gobelin fades, but a 
few years ago the French Government 
sent its chemist, Chevreul, to teach the 
Gobelin dyers the secret of fast colors, 
and not the Gobelin, dyers alone have 
profited by his instructions. At the 
Herter establishment the Gobelin type 
of loom, which provides for plac- 


ing the cartoon on the wall where the 
weaver must turn round to see, while 
he weaves his drawing in free hand 
over a mere chalk line, 


is not used. 
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Instead, the colored, finished cartoon is 
placed directly under the warp, and all 
the responsibility the weaver has in re- 
production is to match the color with 
his threads. 

The different styles of design which 
hang in the exhibition studio seem to be 
a collected exhibition, but, with the ex- 
ception of a few old pieces, they only 
point to the variety of effect that can 
be got from a mind at once scientific, 
modernly faithful, industrious, . learned 
in the past of the craft, and artistic at all 
points. The old historical tapestry 
which has had its worn places restored 
on the Herter looms, yet looks identi- 
cally complete, shows that this artistic 
industry knows its historical business. 
Nothing is ‘claimed for the American 
future that we cannot favorably com- 
pare with art’s accomplished past. 


a 
The National Academy 


The National Academy of Design, of 
West Fifth-seventh street, modestly sug- 
gests that New York City permit it to 
- erect in Bryant Park, at the Sixth ave- 
nue end, “a building which shall fill the 
block from Fortieth to Forty-second 
street.” A newspaper states that the 
project commands the support of Park 
Commissioner Stover. 
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At first thought, the suggestion is ex- 
cellent. The academy building would 
serve to deaden the sound and obscure 
the sights of the Sixth Avenue “L!” 
But, on reflection, one demands: Upon 
what grounds can the academy make 
such a petition? For the institution is 
national only in name. The annual exhi- 
bition of the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts, in Philadelphia, is in every 
sense more “national,” and, likewise, a 
more honored and a more interesting oc- 
casion than any of the New York insti- 
tution’s. We hold no brief for the so- 
called “Independents,” but it is a fact 
that seldom has there been organized a 
more banal show than the recent exhibi- 
tion in West Fifty-seventh street, and 
that almost the only canvases to com- 
mand one’s attention are the product of 
what Mr. Mather calls the “naturalists.” 
Mr. Robert Henri, a member of the Acad- 
emy, but not altogether in sympathy with 
academic methods, has pointed out that 
of three painters awarded medals every 
one was a member of the jury! He al- 
leges no improper motives, yet the situa- 
tion is an unhappy one. Nor was our 
own visit to the Winter Exhibition 
much more happy, in spite of our inter- 
est in the Homers collected there (not 
precisely novelties), and the Lawsons— 
notably the “Harlem River at High 

















PART OF THE HERTER EXHIBITION. 
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Bridge,” with its characteristic greenish 
hue. True it is that there was a differ- 
ence this year in the matter of the num- 
ber of the exhibits. One whole gallery 
was given up to the sculptors. The 362 
pictures hung were only a quarter of 
those submitted to the jury of selection, 
but comparatively few even of these 
were actually worth looking at. 

As usual, the figure compositions 
were few and not interesting. Kenyon 
Cox showed a cross-eyed baby unable 
to look at a picture book held for it by 
a mother with familiarly articulated 
wrists and elbows. The piercing green- 
ness of the landscape in which the fig- 
ures were placed probably accounted for 
the eye disturbance. Mr. Cox’s judges 
gave him the prize for the best figure 
composition. They didn’t mind! The 
really beautiful figure picture there 
was a quiet little girl holding a cat, 
called “Two Friends,” by J. Alden Weir. 
John W. Alexander’s pleasantly enunci- 
ated color brushed into a large canvas 
this time revealed two sinuous ladies in 
the sunny rays from a casement occu- 
pied with a rag of a pussy on the skirts 
of one. The younger decorative painter, 


Louis Vaillant, in his “Sleep of Diana,” 
managed to put a bit of mystery in the 
color that made for the effect of sleep, 
though he has not yet been able to get 
the movement of life into his rather 


well arranged forms, vegetable or 
human. Of good portraits there were 
few. Even the large portrait for Yale 
of President Dwight, by Mr. Tarbell, 
was not simply enough treated in the 
head to carry well from the position that 
will be necessitated by its size. The land- 
scape by Gardner Symons called “Silence 
and Fleeting Light,” and that by John 
Carlson called “Druid Oaks,” were both 
good problem pictures as regards tech- 
nique. y 

It is almost as difficult to remember 
good things among the sculptures to 
which the south gallery was given up as 
among the~gaintings. No really dis- 
tinguished work was there. Possibly 
Mr. Borglum’s “Washington of 1753” 
would point up into an interestine mon- 
umental thing. Fraser’s busts of the 
Vanderbilt children have charm, so has 
Spicer-Simson’s bust of an imaginative 
and very much alive child, called “The 
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Golden Age.” The Alice Freeman 
Palmer Memorial by Mr. French faces 
Karl Bitter’s unfortunate high relief of 
President Angell, of the University of 
Michigan—one cannot quite say effaces. 
Edward Berg’s winsome little figures and 
the always praiseworthy contributions of 
Charles Grafly are to be signalized. The 
gallery where visitors lingered least is 
the Academy Room. Prizes went as 
follows: The Carnegie Prize of $500 
for the. most meritorious oil painting 
not a portrait, William S. Robinson, 
A. N. A., “Golden Days”; the Thomas 
R. Proctor Prize for the best portrait of 
the exhibition, Douglas Volk, “Marion 
of Hewnoaks”; the Isidor Memorial 
Medal for the best figure composition, 
Kenyon Cox, “Book of Pictures”; the 
Helen Foster Barnett Prize for the best 
piece of sculpture, Abestenia St. Leger 
Eberle, “Windy Doorstep.” 

To return to the question of the mo- 
ment: Shall New York City grant the 
“National” Academy of Design permis- 
sion to break ground in Bryant Park? 
What do non-New Yorkers think about 
it? Certainly the parks were not de- . 
signed as sites for exhibition galleries. 
And it seems to us especially daring for 
the Academy authorities to have made 
the suggestion before the close of their 
exhibition on January 8. 

& 


Spoons 


The spoon has held a delicate position 
in household art from its earliest times, 
hovering between an intimate personal 
tool made by its owner and an artistic 
implement made by the skilled worker. 
The decoration has followed motives 
close to life—family emblems, clan sym- 
bols, vocational suggestions, domestic 
materials. To the spoon, more than to 
any other household object, a ceremoni- 
ous and religious touch has been given. 
But never in all its art-history has deco- 
ration weakened its functional details 
until modern times. 

The type of spoon which concerns us 
most nearly, because it is our immediate 
racial expression, is, of course, the Eng- 
lish, from the fifteenth century down. 
One can trace our own kind of feeling 
and thought so clearly in these forms, 
and so easily find the successive steps of 
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change to our own prevailing commer- 
cial patterns, that one could almost write 
out a genealogy of this class of utensil. 
The fifteenth century was our finest pe- 
riod of production, as a modern Eng- 
lish people, altho it did not reach the im- 
aginative hight of the Anglo-Saxon 
period. Also, the first spoon that bears 
a hall mark is dated 1488. 

There is in New York now an exhibi- 
tion at Crichton’s in Fifth avenue which 
illustrates the best period remarkably 
well. This historical group is peculiarly 


SOME SPOONS 
instructive because its period is not com- 
pletely illustrated in the important spoon 
collection at the Metropolitan Museum, 
which is made up of fine single exam- 
ples from all periods. The Crichton col- 
lection was assembled by the Rev. Thos. 
Staniforth about fifty years ago, in Eng- 
land, and includes examples of work as 
late as the seventeenth century. But we 
are more interested in the sixteenth cen- 
tury ware, where the life of the times 
seems to stamp itself, not so much by a 
literal portrayal of its motives of inter- 
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est as by the constraint of its spiritual 
and manneristic temper. 

Yet when we pick up the Puritan 
spoon of 1651 we feel at once the aboli- 
tion of the church and form, and the de- 
sire to be only utilitarian. Mere re- 
stricted function remains, even the 
broad bowl narrows to its point of econ- 
omy of use. In this attempt of the Puri- 
tans to be less than simple they were ar- 
tistic in spite of themselves ; their penuri- 
ous spirit produced a piece of fine art. 

The ribbed head pattern of Queen 
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Anne’s period in 1710 is the beginning 
of the loss of the spoon’s traditional 
beauty. Curiously enough, it is the 
exact form which connects with the 
spoon of today. Our commercial 
patterns are made up of this dec- 
oration and of the helter-skelter va- 
riety of applied ornament devised in 
George III’s reign. The beaded edge, 
the raised shell stamp and sunken trac- 
ing which we see now on all the spoons 
of the ten-cent stores were designed at 
this period in good faith and originality, 
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if not in the fine sense of structural 
meaning and enrichment which distin- 
guished the early makers. 


rr) 
A Season of Dramatic Revivals 


N our issue of December 15 we 
praised the staging of “The Merry 
Wives of Windsor” at the New The- 

ater. Unfortunately, the revival did not 
meet the popular taste and was soon re- 
tired. Meantime the production of Mae- 
terlinck’s “Blue Bird,” which proved 
unusually successful, was transferred to 
the Majestic Theater, across Columbus 
Circle—the home of moving pictures 
and black-face comedy. While the 
New Theater Company was touring, 
finding, in acting repertory, the oppor- 
tunity to rehearse, Miss Olga Nether- 
sole was received at the New Theater 
as a visitor, and produced there still an- 
other Maeterlinck play, “Mary of Mag- 
dala.”. The piece deserved to fail. It 
_ did $0 tnerringly, yet it might have 
come nearer to sustaining the poet’s rep- 
utation had the English rendering been 
less dull, or the acting passable. This 
version of the Bible story is undeniably 
commonplace; and never was there the 
sense of illusion in its acting. The 
scenic part was indeed beautiful, but 
Miss Nethersole’s theatrical manner is 
grotesquely out of place in the handling 
of Maeterlinck’s severely simple prose. 
As an affected courtesan in the first act 
she was admirable, but as she repented 
she deteriorated. Since the last act is real- 
ly the only dramatic one of the play, the 
effect was quite spoiled, in spite of the 
excellent management of the crowd. 
This consisted of the lame, the halt and 
the blind whom Christ had healed and 
who are gathered in the house of Joseph 
of Arimathea on the eve of the crucifix- 
ion. When it is proposed to rescue 
Christ, they all make excuse, and it is 
not easy to find one who will admit re- 
ceiving any benefit from him. Even 
Lazarus proves ungrateful. And while 
their cowardly quarreling goes on the 
Saviour passes by the window, stoned 
and jeered by the crowd in the street. 
The play has been recently published in 
English* and may be as well read as seen, 





*Mary Macpatene. By Maurice Maeterlinck. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.20. 
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for its long speeches, such as the exposi- 
tion of the stoic philosophy in the first 
scene, do not make good material for 
the actor. 

After the Magdalene the New Thea- 
ter welcomed back its own players, 
whose revival of Wilhelm Meyer-For- 
ster’s “Old Heidelberg” can hardly fail 
to hold its place in the company’s reper- 
tory. The story of the German Prince 
whose one escape out of hidebound 
convention and court etiquet occurs 
when he attends the university, where 
he joins a student corps and falls in love 
with the pretty niece (Miss Jessie 
Busby) of the picturesquely doddering 
old innkeeper (William McVay), is at 
once pathetic and humorous. The most 
finished performance was that of Ferdi- 
nand Gottschalk, who made much of the 
role of valet to His Royal Highness 
(Frank Gilmore). Mr. Bruning, too, 
proved once more his talent as a char- 
acter actor, making the most of “Keller- 
man,” the weary steward of the Prince’s 
student corps. 

This was followed at the New Theater 
with a dramatization of Thackeray’s 
“Vanity Fair,” by Robert Hichens and 
Cosmo Gordon-Lennox. Like all plays 
from classic novels, this depends for its 
interest chiefly upon the delight of recog- 
nizing in real flesh and blood the charac- 
ters we have known only on the printed 
page. It is a succession of familiar 
episodes in the life of the social climber, 
Becky Sharp, in seven scenes tastefully 
staged and excellently played. Notwith- 
standing the dominance of this character, 
the star is not allowed to eclipse the les- 
ser lights, but all are given a chance to 
shine. Good ensemble acting is the spe- 
cial field in which the New Theater 
should, and indeed often does, excel its 
rivals. The play ends at the turning 
point in Becky Sharp’s career, one of the 
few really dramatic scenes in the book, 
when Rawdon Crawley, released from 
the debtor’s prison, discovers her with 
Lord Steyne. Her downward path, to 
which Thackeray devotes a quarter of 
his space, is left to be inferred by the 
spectator. It is a question whether 
either play or book conveys the moral 
that Thackeray obviously intended. 
Becky is such an engaging little villain- 
ess, and the people she cheats and whee- 
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dles are quite as bad as she and not 
half so attractive. Her sudden downfall 
in the moment of triumph therefore 
arouses the sympathy of the spectator in- 
stead of giving him a proper sense of 
well-merited retribution. And after 
five scenes of light comedy he is not at 
all prepared for the tragic dénouement, 
so that he is about as much surprised 
and shocked by it as Becky herself. 

In one respect the present season has 
been a singular one. Last year, it will, 
be remembered, proved disastrous to 
more than one manager, and to dozens 
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ceum production of twelve years since. 
When one announces the piece as by Sir 
Arthur Pinero, one has said either too 
much or too little, for here is no typical 
play of realism and social rottenness. 
“Trelawny of the Wells” is a comedy of 
stage folk, and as such proves the super- 
stition that plays about players are taboo 
quite as false as such a proposition re- 
specting novels about novelists or poems 
about poets would be. That is not all. Be- 
sides showing one the theatrical board- 
ing house and the wrong side of the 
flies, besides abounding in simple, hearty 
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of productions. The present dramatic 
year has already seen an unprecedented 
number of revivals; two or three of 
them have, indeed, just been described. 
For the most part, a high degree of 
success has been attained here, and de- 
servedly. This has been especially true 
of the performances of that admirable 
actor, Mr. William Gillette. It is to 
be hoped that his threat of retiring is 
but a threat. However, if Mr. Gillette 
talks of leaving the stage, Miss Barry- 
more has returned to it, and once more 
it is a revival, altho Miss Barrymore 
herself took no part in the original Ly- 
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humor and pictures vaguely reminiscent 
of Dickens, ‘‘Trelawney of the Wells” is 
one of the pieces which sends one home 
a better citizen: not as the result of a 
sermon preached, but only because the 
romance was a pretty one, the comedy 
clean, and the conclusion comforting. 
The present cast is highly competent. 
“‘Pomander Walk,” at Wallack’s, is 
distinguished among the new plays of 
the season by the fact that none of the 
critics have been successful in finding 
fault with it. Nobody feels inclined to, 
even if he is paid for it. The play is in 
the Georgian period and style; a com- 
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munity play, making us acquainted with 
people as real and permanent as those 
who live in Mrs. Gaskell’s “Cranford” 
or Mr. Bennett’s “Five Towns.” The 
scene is unique, an old-fashioned English 
crescent out Chiswick way, where every- 
body knows the family affairs of every- 
body else, and so do we. The love-making 
that goes on under the elm and in the 
gazebo is under the supervision of five 
upstair windows and at critical moments 
five front doors open simultaneously. 
The acknowledged head of the commun- 
ity is the retired one-eyed Admiral, who 
lives with Bosun Jim in No. 1. This is 
the house next to the river, where the 
“Eyesore” stands all day and fishes, 
never catching anything except when he 
hooks the cat which belongs in No. 2, 
together with Mrs. Pamela Poskett, re- 
lict of the late Alderman Poskett, but 
beginning again to take notice. The vio- 
linist, Basil Pringle, lodges here, but is 
more often to be found giving lessons in 
music, and other things, to Miss Barbara 
Pennymint, who lives with her mother 
and the parrot in No. 3. No. 4 is over- 
crowded, and needs attention from the 
district visitor, for it houses the retired 
butler, Mr. Brooke-Haskyn, Esq., his 
wife, Selina, whom we know as we do 
Mr. Partington at second nand, and their 
interesting family of four or five chil- 
dren; then there are Jane, the nurse, the 
Rev. Jacob Sternroyd, antiquarian, and 
a secret lodger. No. 5, the last house on 
the right, which has.a foreign look ow- 
ing to its white paint, shelters Madame 
and Mademoiselle Lachesnais and their 
maid Nanette. The outsiders or disturb- 
ing elements of this peaceful oasis are, 
besides those mentioned, the Muffinman, 
the Lamplighter and Lord Otford. We 
should beg pardon for having mentioned 
them all; but they are all friends of ours 
and we want you to know them. 

In returning to the season’s revivals, 
let us consider, above all, the vet- 
erans. From Germany has come Herr 
von Possart, in an array of plays from 
the French and English, as well as in 
his native tongue. Shylock is perhaps 
the part with which his fame is most 
closely identified. From France, Ma- 
dame Bernhardt has once more jour- 
neyed, bound for the West and then 
Australia. It is interesting to read the 
following in the Washington correspond- 
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ence of THE INDEPENDENT, December 
25, 1879: 

“The world has had cause to grow weary 
at the sight of Sarah Bernhardt’s name, at the 
tales of her reputed coffin and skeleton, of her 


fatherless children, of her fabulous dresses, 
her much vaunted ‘art’.” 


We still regret that she ever collaborated 
to such a degree with her press agency. It 
is unfortunate in a sense that the New 
York critics have laid emphasis upon 
this wonderful woman’s vitality; tho it 
is natural enough. For tho she bored 
our Washington correspondent (not by 
her acting, notice!) full thirty years 
ago, ten performances in one week 
seem nothing to her now; and when we 
saw her in “L’Aiglon,” where her part 
of the pathetic Eaglet is the longest, we 
believe, of contemporary French rdles, 
there was no trace of waning energy. In 
fact, in one respect there has been profit: 
for as Madame Bernhardt has aged, she 
has gained in restraint and in true art. 
Her Eaglet is as boyish a figure—and as 
appealing—as ever. The actress is sup- 
ported by a company of unusual merit, 
even as compared with the best French 
companies seen outside of Paris. The 
excellence of the cast revealed itself 
more conspicuously in other plays—in 
Moreau’s “Trial of Jeanne d’Arc,” for 
example. This last is simply a situation 
play, yet out of it Madame Bern- 
hardt drew effects so varied, evoked 
emctions so powerful, that the spectator 
was no more than an instrument. on 


‘which she played seemingly at will. Her 


month’s stay in New York was marked 
bv the production of one novelty, the 
“Judas” of an American, Charles De 
Kay, which was translated into French 
for the purposes of production. This 
piece, which failed to justify itself, is 
only one of the season’s numerous Bibli- 
cal dramas; even George Moore is a 
theologian of the footlights nowadays 
(“The Apostle’—not yet seen in New 
York). “The Samaritan” -of Edmond 
Rostand, written for Madame Bernhardt 
herself for presentation during Lent, 
has stirred up heated discussion in New 
York thru its daring representation of 
Christ in person. It is a question 
whether, in the twentieth century, such 
plays are fitted to the theater, above all, 
to the American theater, whatever may 
have been the tradition of ecclesiastical 
drama in the Middle Ages. 
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Politics and Sociology 


Tue large number of books on the 
social sciences appearing in the course of 
a year necessitates brief and collective 
treatment. Some of the works here 
mentioned will, however, receive more 
extensive criticism in later issues. 

Professor Stimson’s work on Popular 
Law Making’ is a study “of the origin, 
history and present tendencies of law- 
making by statute.” He examines Eng- 
lish legislation from its earliest days, and 
points out its relation to present-day 
legislation; he considers modern trusts 
and monopolies, labor unions and vari- 
ous other social phenomena along with 
the laws that have been passed affecting 
them and compares the legislative atti- 
tude of one time with another. Pro- 
fessor MclIlwain writes learnedly of the 
historical phases of the relation between 
legislation and judicial action. He dif- 
fers with those who have found sanction 
for the modern judicial expansion of 
powers in historical precedent; while ad- 
mitting, to some extent, the precedent, 
he declines to justify unreservedly the 
modern tendency. 

Ex-President Northrop, of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, collects some thirty 
of his addresses on political and bio- 
graphical subjects and publishes them 
“not as a contribution to human knowl- 
edge,” but because his friends have 
asked him to publish them.’ His friends 
are amply justified; for the essays are 
characterized by a wholesome good 
sense, by high ideals, by an ardent and 
far-seeing patriotism and a warm sym- 
pathy. Mr. Choate’s volume* also is a 
collection of addresses, including the 
“Lincoln” address delivered in Edin- 
burgh in 1900 and the one on “John 
Harvard,” delivered in Cambridge in 
1905. Of these no doubt his “Lincoln” 

*PoputaR Law Maxine. By Frederic Jesup Stim- 
son. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons $2.50. 

*Tue HicH Court or PARLIAMENT AND Its Sv- 
PREMACY,. By Charles Howard Mcliwain. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. $2.50. 

SAppRESSES EDUCATIONAL AND = ee y Cyrus 
Northrop. Minneapolis: The H. W. wien Con 
“shenagane, LincoLn AND OTHER Appresses In ENc- 


LAND. By Joseph H. Choate. New York: The Cen- 
tury Co. $2.00. 





is at once the best known.and the best. 
Professor Ford treats in detail the ex- 
penditure of our National Government 
and the accompanying waste and corrup- 
tion.’ It is a dark picture which he 
draws, but he sees signs of improvement. 
“The present rule of privileged interests 
must be overthrown. Committee gov- 
ernment must be superseded by respon- 
sible government. That means a hard 
struggle, but it is inevitable, and the 
signs of the time indicate that the people 
are quite ready for it and are craving 
effective leadership.” Mr. Wilcox gives 
an analytical study® of the cities of 
Washington, New York, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, St. Louis and Boston, describing 
their governments and problems. It is 
an invaluable book for the student of 
municipal science. 

Captain Mahan discusses the balance 
of forces among the European nations, 
with particular reference to Germany. 
and England, and the relation of Euro- 
pean conditions to the future of the 
United States.’ 

There are three new books on rail- 
ways. Mr. Hill® claims for one of his 
chapters a priority in the putting forth 
of “the doctrine of conservation as a 
whole, and not an incident of some one 
occupation.” As befits the writings of a 
great road-builder, his volume is in a 
large measure a glorification of the rail- 
road as a highway of progress. Mr. 
Vrooman contributes a well-considered 
and well-written argument for public 
ownership of the railways.®° The results 
of public ownership in the various coun- 
tries are given, and the evils attending 
private ownership are related. The su- 
preme argument for nationalization he 
considers to be not so much the lowering 
of rates, the improvement of service and 





‘Tue Cost or Our NationaL GoverNMeENT. By 
Henry Jones Ford. New York: The Columbia Unt- 
versity Press. $1.50. 

6Great Cities 1n America. Their Problems and 
Their Government. By Delos F. Wilcox. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $1.25 

’Tue INTEREST OF AMERICA IN INTERNATIONAL Con- 
pitions. By A. T. Mahan. New York: Little, Brown 
& Co. $1.50. 

®Hicuways or Procress. By James J. Hill. New 
York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50. 

®AMERICAN RAILWAY PROBLEMS. By Carl S. Vroo- 
man. New York: Henry Frowde. $1.50. 
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the bettering of labor conditions, as the 
emancipating of the people from their 
present economic subjection to an intol- 
erable tyranny. Mr. Van Wagenen cov- 
ers some of the same ground.” He 
calls attention to “the world-wide tri- 
umph of government ownership,” and 





regards the world as now upon a govern-. 


ment-ownership basis. He reviews the 
history of public ownership from its be- 
ginning in Belgium to the present day. 
His book is clearly and simply written 
for the general reader. 

A new edition—the fifth—of Professor 
Taussig’s well known tariff history is 
also to be numbered in this list,.* as is 
also a new and greatly expanded edition 
.of Miss Coman’s Industrial History.’ 

Mr. Schlueter has made a careful 
study of the brewing industry in this 
country, with a particular reference to 
the development and organization of its 
labor forces.2* The rise of the industry 
from its beginning among the Pilgrims 
(probably as early as 1623) is traced to 
its important dimensions today ; but it is 
the organization of the brewery work- 
men that comes in for most detailed and 
exhaustive treatment. The task which 
the author set for himself has been well 
fulfilled. The sugar industry is de- 
scribed by Professor Surface.%* The his- 
tory of its use and manufacture is given, 
and a great wealth of information on 
every phase of the subject is furnished. 
Professor Surface does not apprehend 
any great change in the industry from 
the development of better sugar-produc- 
ing plants than sugar-cane and sugar- 
beets. The success of syrup manufac- 
ture from glucose has been significant, 
but the reduction of sugar from glucose 
has not been successful; and so “we are 
scarcely justified in making a surmise as 
to what the future holds in store in the 
way of sugar substitutes.” 

Woman’s economic position is dis- 
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cussed in a number of essays collected in 
the first number of Proceedings of the 
Academy of Political Science in the City 
of New York.*> Among the writers are 
Miss Helen L. Sumner, Prof. Emily 
Greene Balch, Mrs. Florence Kelley and 
Miss Josephine Goldmark. A new, edi- 
tion of Mr. Cromwell’s The American 
Business Woman,* a work which has 
been of great practical value to self-sup- 
porting women, is also to be mentioned 
here. Dr. Mangold’s Child Problems 
discusses a wide range of subjects re- 
lating to the child.** Child labor is treat- 
ed in its many aspects, and a considera- 
ble part of the book is given to a consid- 
eration of the delinquent child. A strong 
plea is made for discreet education along 
the lines of sex physiology. 

Mr. Dean, in his study of industrial 
training,* declares that, somewhat as 
with Alice and the Red Queen, “all the 
running that our educational policy can 
do” is required to keep us “in the same 
place, and if it wants to get somewhere 
else it must run at least twice as fast as 
that.” A long familiarity with indus- 
trial training schools fits him with espe- 
cial equipment for explaining the meth- 
ods and progress of industrial education. 
Commissioner Andrew S. Draper fur- 
nishes an introduction. 

Mr. Ghent’s volume”® is a collection of 
six Socialist essays, written in the second 
person, and addressed respectively to the 
seekers of success, the reformers, the re- 
tainers, some Socialists, Mr. John Smith, 
and the skeptics and doubters. 

President Polk’s diary, covering ap- 
proximately the period of his Presiden- 
tial term, is now for the first time print- 
ed.”° It is a large work, filled with every 
manner of detail about his life in the 
White House. A transcript of the man- 
uscript had at one time been made for 
George Bancroft, and it had been Mrs. 
Polk’s wish that the manuscript should 





GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP OF Raittways. By An- 

ae Van Wagenen. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
ons. 

“Tue Tarirr History oF THE Unitep States. By 
‘: W. Taussig. New York: G, P. Putnam’s Sons. 

1.50. 

“Tue InpusTRIAL History oF THe Unitep States. 
New and revised edition. By Katharine Coman. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 

History OF THE BREWING INDUSTRY AND THE 
Brewery Workers’ ORGANIZATION. By Herman 
Schlueter. Cincinnati: The International Union of 
United Brewery Workmen. $1.50. 

“Tue Story or Sucar. By George Thomas Sur- 
face. 1.00. 


New York: D. Appleton & Co. $ 


“Tue Economic Position oF WoMEN. 
Henry R, Mussey. 
litical Science. 

“Tue AMERICAN Business Woman. By John How- 
ard Cromwell. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2. 

“Cuitp Prortems. By George B. Mangold. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $1.25. 

“Tue Worker AND THE State. By Arthur D. 
Dean. New York: The Century Co. $1.20. 

WSocraALIsM AND Success. By W. J. Ghent. New 
York: The John Lane Co. $1. 

HE Diary or James K. Pork. Edited. and an 
In four volumes, 
$20, 
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New York: The Academy of Po- 
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be used in the preparation of a life of 
her husband. Nothing came of her wish, 
however, and in 1go1 the Polk family 
disposed of all the personal records of 
the President to the Chicago Historical 
Society. Prof. Charles W. Mann began 
to edit the diary in 1908. He died in May 
of the following year, whereupon the 
work was taken up and completed by 
Professor Quaife. 

The Journals of the Continental Con- 
gress** being published by the Library of 
Congress have reached their eighteenth 
volume and the end of the year 1780; 
large, handsomely printed volumes they 
are, carefully annotated and giving ver- 
batim the original records with their cor- 
rections and deletions. They are of in- 
terest to the general reader as well as of 
value to the historian and politician. For 
example, the duty schedule of a proposed 
tariff law (or recommendation to the 
States) of December 18, 1780, consists 
of only thirty-five items. One of the 
reasons for the imposition of duties is 
stated to be “to restrain the importation 
of Foreign articles of luxury; being the 
ballance of trade in favor of the United 


States, and support the credit of a paper 
medium,” and in accordance with this 
“Jewellery, Gaming Tables of all kinds, 


Carriages, and Gilt Furniture” are 
taxed 100 per cent., “Broad cloaths above 
12 shillings” at 5 shillings a yard and 
“Narrow cloaths above 5 shillings” at 2 
shillings, and “Tobacco pipes 6 shillings 
per groce.” 

A work of exceptional value is Pro- 
fessor Van Hise’s The Conservation of 
Natural Resources.”* We have had plenty 
of articles and books on particular phases 
of the conservation problem, but nothing 
which has correlated those phases and 
given us the subject as a whole. This 
work is now performed in a concise and 
thoro manner. It is safe to say that this 
book will remain for some time the au- 
thoritative cyclopedia of the conservation 
movement. 

Mr. Gompers published the results of 
his observations during a three months’ 





21JOURNALS OF THE CONTINENTAL CONGRESS. 1774- 
1780. Edited from the original records in the Li- 
brary of Congress. -Washington: Government Print- 
in e. 

Stuer CoNSERVATION OF NATURAL RESOURCES IN THE 
Unitep States. By Charles Richard Van Hise. [lIl- 
lustrated.] New York: The Macmillan Company. $2. 
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tour of Europe last year.** He finds that 
the condition of labor is in almost every 
respect better in America than in the 
transatlantic countries, and he gives a 
good many figures and other details to 
support his assertion. He is greatly im- 
prest with the strength of trade union- 
ism in Germany, and he finds Munich a 
model trade union center. The wretch- 
edness of European railroads, the lack of 
running water, of bath tubs and of venti- 
lation in the houses, and the general con- 
ditions of living are also discussed. It 
is a notably readable book, in which evi- 
dences of editorial assistance are plenti- 
ful. But it must be read as the work of 
a partisan and an advocate of a particu- 
lar school in the labor movement, and not 
the work of an impartial observer. 
os 
The Temple Dictionary of the Bible. Writ- 
ten and edited by Rev. W. Ewing, M.A., 
and Rev. J. E. H. Thompson, D.D., and 
other scholars and divines. With 500 il- 
lustrations. 8vo pp. lx, 1012. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.00. 

The American publishers here intro- 
duce an English Dictionary of the Bible 
which has the advantage of being edited 
by two scholars who have had long mis- 
sionary experience in Palestine and are 
familiar with its geography and customs. 
It is supplied with sufficient maps for 
the use of the ordinary reader, and is 
well supplied with fresh illustrations. 
What will at first most surprise the read- 
er is to meet the unusual number of ab- 
breviations of common words run into 
the text for the sake of compactness. 
The tone of the work is rather conserva- 
tive, yet not severely so. While it is not 
claimed that Moses wrote Genesis, the 
prevailing division of the text between 
authors alphabetically designated is not 
accepted; and yet the writer to whom 
Leviticus is assigned discovers a gradual 
development of the observances therein 
described. Yet, again, the Book of 
Daniel is made nearly contemporary 
with the events described and _ not 
brought down, as most scholars bring it 
down, to the Maccabean period. There 
is much useful and helpful in this com- 
pact and cheap volume, and it should be 
welcomed for conservative use. 





23LaBporR IN Europe AND Amertca, By Samuel Gom- 
pers. New York: Harper & Bros. $2. 
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Literary Notes. 


.Marion Miller is the illustrator of the 
Sturgis & Walton Company’s Outdoor Diary 
for Boys and Girls, which i is just what its title 
suggests: being designed ‘ ‘as a pleasant incen- 
tive to the direct observation of nature... . 
Teachers of nature classes will find it a very 
real assistance.” Besides the rather crude il- 
lustrations in color there is plenty of space for 
note-taking by the young naturalist. The price 
is one dollar. 


....The Introduction to Philosophy by 
William Jerusalem, put into English by Pro- 
fessor Sanders (Macmillan; $1.50), is doubly 
welcome, first on account of its exposition of 
the author’s own system or rather method, a 
realistic philosophy based on genetic principles 
and closely allied to pragmatism; and, second, 
because it serves as a guide to the movements 
of recent thought thru its numerous” refer- 
ences to contemporary literature. 


.... Temple Scott’s Christmas Treasury of 
Song and Verse (New York: Baker & Taylor 
Co.; $1.25) did not reach us in time to be de- 
scribed at the proper season; but isn’t there 
a Christmas every year? The introductory 
essay by the editor is a rather perfunctory per- 
formance, but the anthology, which is, after 
all, the essential matter, contains the best that 
has been written in English verse in celebra- 
tion of the most glad day in all the year. 


.Continuing the series of monographs on 
Modern Religious Problems, Prof. B. 
Paton, of Hartford, has written a volume on 
The Early Religion of Israel (Houghton, 
Mifflin Co., 50 cents). Its scholarly and 
suggestive presentation of the subject puts it 
in the first rank in this fine series. One 
would search in vain elsewhere for so clear 
and comprehensible a discussion of “sur- 
vivals” and so accurate a portrayal of the ele- 
ments of pre-prophetic Yahwehism. 


....Clarence J. Child, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, is the editor of the neat edition 
of The Second Shepherd's Play, Everyman. 
and Other Early Plays, issued in the Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co.’s Riverside Literature Series 
(40 cents). The “other early plays” are the 
Quem Quaeritis from the Regularis Concordia 
Monacharum (Englished), the Brome Abra- 
ham and Isaac, fragments of the Robin Hood 
plays, and the Oxfordshire Saint George. 
Prof. Child contributes a critical and historical 
introduction and sixteen pages of notes. 


in the Oxford 
W. A. Craigie. 


....The fascicle, Si-Simple, 
Dictionary, is the work of Dr. 
It contains 1,578 words, of which 820 are 
Main words. The number of quotations is 
8,698, as against 806 in the “Century.” The 
word which furnishes the greatest number of 
definitions and examples here is “side.” The 
slang use of the word is not indicated; a 
more grave matter is the total omission of the 
word Sillycock (Sillicock), the name for a 
cock on the exterior of any building, made use 
of in connecting garden hose, etc. (Oxford 
English Dictionary; Henry Frowde.) 
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.-Novels are taken very seriously now. 


They figure on the lists prepared by peda- 


gogs ‘for reading and study.” Dictionaries 
are based upon them. The Thackeray Dic- 
tionary is by Isadore Gilbert Mudge and M. 
Earl Sears. It is a stout volume, costs three 
dollars, and is published by E. P. Dutton & 
Co. The characters and scenes of Thackeray’s 
fiction are all indexed, and there are synopses 
of all Thackeray’s works. Where a character 
has been drawn from life, and the model is 
recognized, the circumstance is noted. An in- 
valuable book for the complete Thackerayan. 


.-Arthur Villiers is the editor of Rut- 
ledge’s Every Man’s Cyclopedia, issued in a 
single volume of 650 pages by P. Dutton 
& Co. ($1.50). Here are alphabetically ar- 
ranged names of importance in biography, his- 
tory, geography, law, etc.; also abbreviations, 
synonyms, pseudonyms, and, besides, words 
commonly misspelled. The biographical or 
historical value of the book is, of course, nil; 
here is a specimen entry: “Shakespeare, Wil- 
liam (1564-1616): Poet and Dramatist.”  Liv- 
ing men s¢em not to be included, since the 
Shaws number not the great G. B., nor the R’s 
the sole ex-President. 


.Mr. Chesterton has written that the 
composition of a good parody is proof of a 
writer’s reverence for the author imitated. We 
are not sure that this holds water when applied 
to the volume A la maniére de, by Paul Re- 
boux and Charles Muller (Paris: Bernard 
Grasset; 3 fr. 50). Yet some of the parodies 
are wickedly clever, and not every one of them 
is wicked. Besides French authors, classical 
and contemporary, Tolstoy, Dickens, Shakes- 
peare, Conan Doyle and Maeterlinck are hit 
off by the collaborators. An earlier edition, 
containing only a portion of the present mat- 
ter, attracted much attention in Paris two or 
three years ago, and went into twenty editions. 


.Last week we commented editorially on 
the candidacy of Madame Curie, who was re- 
jected by the French Academy of Sciences. 
George Sand, too, came near being an Acadé- 
micienne. Her friend Flaubert, in writing her 
a chaffing letter anent the rumors of her elec- 
tion, paraphrased Saurin’s famous line to Mol- 
iére: “Rien ne manque a ta gloire; tu man- 
quais a la notre.” Innumerable French wo- 
men writers have been “crowned” by the 
French Academy. In the majority of cases the 
work so honored, especially if a novel, is 
judged from the ethical as well as from the 
literary standpoint; the honor sometimes car- 
ries with it a small sum of money, and ir- 
— makes a difference in the sale of the 


....‘Pepys’s Diary is long, and life is short; 
yet those who have failed to meet the Diarist 
have missed a rare pleasure.” It is thus that 
Henry B. Wheatley opens his introduction to 
Red-Letter Days of Samuel Pepys, edited by 
Edward Frank Allen (Sturgis & Walton; 
$1.25). We ourselves have found it one of 
the secrets of the lure of Pepys’s Diary that 
one is obliged to turn a good many pages in 
order to find the most delightful passages: 
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eliminate the slight difficulty, and there is a 
corresponding diminution in the reward. Yet 
there can be no doubt but that the present 
editor has cleverly chosen many of the most 
readable entries. His book runs to 300 pages, 
and is illustrated. 


..--From Freedom to Despottsm is the 
alarming title of an alarmist book by Charles 
M. Hollingsworth (Washington: Published 
by the Author; $1.50). “It is shown,” writes 
Mr. Hollingsworth, “that active economic de- 
velopment is a necessary basis for the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of free government; 
free institutions inevitably declining as nation- 
al economic development is completed.” New- 
ton Mann is the author, the James H. West 
Co. the publisher of a volume to be read along 
with Mr. Hollingsworth’s: The Import and Out- 
look of Socialism (Boston; $1.50). “Social- 
ism” writes Mr. Mann “is at present far from 
popular; but movements in the direction of 
socialism are popular and long have been.” 


....A friendly rivalry exists between G. K. 
Chesterton and Hilaire Belloc as literary jour- 
nalists. Mr. Chesterton, on a railway journey, 
pulls everything out of his pockets, and writes 
an essay on the subject; Mr. Belloc is his 
competitor, but slightly varies the method. The 
latest volume by the latter, who has “done” 
Nothing, and Everything, is entitled On Any- 
thing. (Dutton; $1.25.) Some pages of this 
work make one ask the question, Was it 
worth while collecting all this? Yet, in the 


main, largely because, without quite equaling 


his rival in brilliancy, he is supremely well 
traveled and well read, the product is calcu- 
lated to entertain the reader during more than 
one hour of leisure; provided only that he 
does not insist on reading books straight thru. 


.... Two more volumes (the third and fourth) 
have appeared in the Houghton, Mifflin Co. edi- 
tion of Emerson’s Journals, never before pub- 
lished, and issued at $1.75 the colume. Here 
is part of the entry for July 15, 1833 (iii, p. 
165): 

“I have just returned from Pére le Chaise. It well 
deserves a visit and does honour to the French. But 
they are a vain nation. The tombstones have a be- 
seeching, importunate vanity and remind you of ad- 
vertisements. One epitaph was so singular to be read 
by me, that I wrote it off: Here lies Auguste Charles 
Collignon, died, full of confidence in the goodness of 
God, at the age of 68 years and 4 months, April 15, 
1830. He loved to do good and tried to do it, and 
led a gentle and happy life following as best he was 
able the morality and lessons of Montaigne and of the 
Fables of La Fontaine.” 

We have taken the liberty of translating the 
epitaph that impressed the Sage of Concord. 

....The Report of the Librarian of Congress 
and of the Superintendent of the Library 
Building and Grounds for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1910, is now published by the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. For the year covered 
by the report, the gain in printed books is 
90,473, as compared with the preceding year. 
The actual number of volumes in the Library, 
including the Law Library, is now 1,793,158. 
This, of course, does not include manuscripts, 
maps, music, prints, etc. The most interest- 
ing of the new acquisitions are the manuscripts, 
whose number is not stated. Colonial history 
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must be enriched by the examination of the 
original letter book of Dennys de Berdt, 1765- 
1770, covering nearly the whole period of his 
agency in England for the Colonial Legislature * 
of Massachusetts. Another valuable acces- 
sion is that of the William Short Papers, num- 
bering upwards of 3,000 documents. 


....Fogazzaro’s forthcoming novel, “Leila,” 
is shortly to be published in Milan, and trans- 
lations are expected to follow soon thereafter. 
The plot is jealously guarded by publishers 
and author alike; yet revelations enough have 
been made to quicken natural curiosity. “Lei- 
la” is far less a continuation of “The Saint” 
than a study in contrasts: the contrast be- 
tween the mystico-tragic temperament of the 
hero, Massimo Albert (a minor figure in “The 
Saint”: he whom Benedetto called his best- 
loved disciple), and the ardently passionate 
heroine; who may or may not prove as dis- 
hevelled a nersonage as she of the same name 
delineated by George Sand. The standpoint 
is almost medizval: the fundamental opposi- 
tion is that of woman to the spiritual achieve 
ment of man; woman, the eternal ally of the 
world, the flesh and the devil. The romance 
ends with the engagement of Leila to Mas- 
simo and their resolution to face the world 
together, after having attended the funeral of 
Benedetto, the Saint. 


a 


Pebbles. 


Amone the many delightful remembrances 
we received was one from the Berkshire Life, 
mentioning the fact that the premium on our 
policy is due January 30—Chicago Tribune. 


THE BIBLIOPHILE IN PARIS. 
The foolish man, ’tis he who takes 
His way along the Rue de Paix, 

Or stands bewildered ’mid the roar 
That sounds thruout Rue St. Honore; 
Or to escape the city’s noise 

Doth ride or drive within the Bois, 
Or seeks relief from dirt and grime 
In quarters of the old regime. 


Let him not sit with pallid cheeks 
Reading in the Bibliothéques— 

The bargain hunter, shrewd and keen, 
Will haunt the book stalls on the Seine. 
The books, they are not always bosh, 
That you encounter au rive gauche. 

And there, at least, you walk at ease 
And smoke and stroll along the quais, 
And run across, as like as not, 

A volume really comme il faut. 


From all distractions keep aloof 

While crossing over the Pont Neuf, 

Look not to left and not to right, 

But quickly pass L’Ile de la Cite. 

*T will chance, perhaps, that as you came 
You stopped and looked at Notre Dame— 
But tarry not for priest nor verger, 

Ho! for the realm of Henri Murger! 
Where ’mid the book stalls you may search 
For volumes truly trés recherche. 


—Boston Transcript, 
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THE semi-annual index of THe INDE- 
PENDENT for the last six months is now 
Subscribers may obtain a copy 


ready. 
free of charge by sending us their re- 
quest on a postal card. 


a 
Proposed Tariff Legislation 


MucH# support has recently been given 


to the project for a permanent Tariff 
Commission by discussion in and out of 
Congress, the addresses made at the con- 
vention of the National Tariff Commis- 
sion Association, and the tactful efforts 
of the President. There is now pending 
in both the Senate and the House a bill 
for such a commission. It was intro- 
duced by Mr. Longworth (a member of 
the Ways and Means Committee), it has 
the approval of Mr. Taft, and there is 
an expectation that it will have the sup- 
port of nearly all the members in each 
faction of the Republican majority. Pro- 
vision is made by it for a permanent 
commission of five members, not more 
than three of whom are to be from one 
and the same political party. The term 
is six years and the annual salary $7,500. 
Following is the most important part of 
those sections which say what the com- 
mission is to do: 
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“It shall be the duty of said commission to 
investigate the cost of production of all articles 
which by any act of Congress now in force or 
hereafter enacted are made the subject of tar- 
iff legislation, with special reference to the 
prices paid for domestic and foreign labor and 
the prices paid for raw materials, whether 
domestic or imported, entering into manufac- 
tured articles; the condition of domestic and 
foreign markets affecting the American prod- 
ucts, including detailed information with re- 
spect thereto; together with all other facts 
which, in the judgment of said commission, 
will be helpful to Congress in providing equit- 
able rates of duty on any article, and in aid- 
ing the President and other officers of the 
Government in the administration of the cus- 
toms laws.” 

Power to. summon witnesses and to 
procure books and papers is granted, but 
the punishment of those who do not 
comply wi‘h the commission’s orders is 
left to Congress. Results are to be sub- 
mitted, with explanatory reports, to the 
President or “to Congress,” whenever 
the President or Congress shall call for 
them. It will be seen that neither the 
Senate nor the House alone is empow- 
ered to obtain a report. This is a de- 
fect, for a Republican Senate might re- 
fuse to join a Democratic House in mak- 
ing a demand. ; 

There is need of a permanent Tariff 
Commission, which should be, so far as 
practicable, a non-partisan body. Its 
duty should be to ascertain and report 
the facts required for just legislation. 
But it cannot be expected that Congress 
will empower a commission to fix rates 
or even to recommend what the rates 
should be. The Tariff Commission As- 
sociation, in the resolutions adopted last 
week, asked Congress to make a commis- 
sion “having functions analogous to 
those of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission.” Congress will not do this, and 
the President, knowing the limits of the 
proposed legislation, said in his address 
at the association’s banquet : 

“You do not desire that these men should 
fix tariff rates or recommend tariff rates to be 
fixed. You desire only that they should fur- 
nish the correct information upon which the 
body Constitutionally charged with fixing tar- 
iff rates may properly act, so that the public 
may have the truth from the Tariff Commis- 
sion and then advise itself as to how Congress 
has acted with respect to a truthful presenta- 
tion of premises.” 

One ground for objection to the pend- 
ing bill is that it does not make sufficient 
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provision for laying the truth before the 
public. 

Owing partly to the doctrine set forth 
in the latest national Republican plat- 
form, much prominence has been given 
to the need of inquiry as to the difference 
in production costs. Undoubtedly, the 
commission should strive to find out 
what the cost of production is here and 
what it is abroad, but the results of its 
investigation in this field may not satisfy 
the prevailing expectation as to the value 
of them. Representative McCall, who 
asks for a permanent commission, said 
last week: 

“Tf there are a hundred different concerns 
engaged in producing an article, are we to take 
the cost of production of the most efficient ot 
them, or of the most expensive? If, in fixing 
the tariff, we take that cost which is the high- 
est, the other ninety-nine are likely to fatten 
upon an wumnecessary amount of protection. 
On the other hand, if we take the one which 
is the cheapest and best managed, the others 
may be driven out of business, and econom- 
ically the most favored establishment may de- 
velop into a domestic monopoly.” 

But there is much for a commission 
to do outside of an inquiry as to produc- 
tion costs. These costs, varying as they 


do, should be ascertained and reported, 
and Congress should be required to make 
as fair an average of them as the condi- 
tions will permit. 

In connection with this project for a 
commission, it is desired that revision 
hereafter shall be made by treating each 


schedule or subject separately; that 
is to say, that there shall be no gen- 
eral and comprehensive revision, but 
that only one, or two, or three 
schedules shall be revised in a _ ses- 
sion of Congress. There have been 
several hearings concerning a concurrent 
resolution designed to secure such treat- 
ment of tariff duties by excluding 
amendments which would open the door 
for a revision of the entire list. It is not 
yet clear that the proposed restriction 
can be surely made, except by unanimous 
consent, and it is probable that revision 
by separate schedule in most instances 
would be confined mainly to slight 
changes, because a sharp reduction of 
one group of duties would so seriously 
affect other groups that justice would re- 
quire concurrent action with respect to 
them. 


This has not received sufficient con- 
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sideration. If Congress should under- 
take to reduce the general average of du- 
ties, its action with respect to one sched- 
ule, or group of duties, would so affect 
other duties (and protected interests) re- 
lated to these that a prompt revision of 
these also would be required, and the re- 
sult would be a revision of a majority of 
the rates in force. 

Moreover, if the proposed revision is 
to lower the general level of duties, we 
are not convinced that it ought to be 
made by treating one schedule after an- 
other. Revision made in this way might 
be going on for several years, and busi- 
ness undoubtedly would suffer by reason 
of the dragging delay. It is impossible 
in a general revision, said the President 
last week, to prevent the action upon one 
schedule from being influenced unduly 
by promised action upon another. This - 
is true. On the other hand, many 
groups of duties are so related to each 
other that one of them ought not to be 
revised without the concurrent revision 
of others, and business interests may 
reasonably object to a revision of the tar- 
iff prolonged through a period of three 
or four years. But if there is to be re- 
vision, either comprehensive or affecting 
certain parts of the law, it is greatly to 
be desired that Congress shall have trust- 
worthy and complete information, and 
shall be guided by it. Such information 
would be supplied by the proposed com- 
mission. 

The Longworth bill, with some 
changes, ought to be made a law before 
the end of the present session. But the 
passage of it cannot be predicted with 
confidence. After certain days set aside 
by the rules for calendar measures and 
proceedings by unanimous consent are 
taken out, less than twenty work days re- 
main. The project is opposed by the 
Democratic minority in the House. Mr. 
Clark, who will be Speaker next year, 
says an appropriation for it would be a 
waste of public money. Those provisions 
of the Longworth bill which define the 
commission’s duties are suggested by the 
Republican platform’s doctrine that tariff 
rates should be protective and should 
equal the difference in labor costs, plus a 
reasonable profit. This doctrine is re- 
jected, of course, by the Democrats, a 
large majority of whom are committed 
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to the support of a tariff for revenue, 
with only that incidental protection 
which such a tariff gives. They are soon 
to control the House, and they hope to 
elect a President in 1912. It is to be 
expected that they will strive to prevent 
the establishment of a Tariff Commission 
now by the Republican party. The Re- 
publicans should have made their com- 
mission last year, 


& 
Another Pension Bill 


Yet another pension bill has passed 
the House by an overwhelming majority. 
It is now up to the Senate. Should it 
pass the Senate it will be up to the Presi- 
dent. It ought not to pass; it ought not 
to be signed. 

We do not object to a fair and just 
pension bill. We believe in a pension for 
civil employees of a railroad and the 
post office, who have served on a mod- 
erate wage for a lifetime of physical 
ability and have passed their period of 
usefulness. We believe in pensions for 
teachers who, after honorable years of 
prolonged work, should be retired. We 
believe in pensions for soldiers who in 
the service of their country have suffered 
disabling wounds or disease. They 
should be honorably cared for. But a 
service pension is a different thing. 

The Sulloway Service Pension bill 
gives a pension to every man who was 
mustered into the Civil War for ninety 
days, whether he did actual service or 
not ; up to $36 a month for those seventy- 
five years old, an average of about a 
dollar a day. The total addition to the 
pension roll, it is calculated, would come 
up to $45,000,000. If there were any 
reason or justice in it we would not ob- 
ject, even tho it should absorb all the 
economies which President Taft is trying 
to secure. But there is no good reason 
for it that will not equally apply to every 
old man and woman in the land. 

Who are these soldiers? They are not 
those who were disabled by wounds or 
disease. These have already been pro- 
vided for by other pgnsion acts. Those 
acts have been interpreted most liberally. 
We do not say that they have been inter- 
preted recklessly and dishonestly, altho 
this is often charged and such cases 
doubtless exist; but this is at least true, 


that the interpretation has been generous, 
so that now there are nearly 500,000 old 
soldiers on the roll, and more than hali 
as many widows. What we would say is 
that for the most of the soldiers who 
returned from the war it caused them no 
physical injury. They were none the 
worse for it. It was quite as healthy a 
life as that of the clerk or carpenter who 
remained at home. The out-of-doors 
physical exercise, training and exposure 
were good for them and fitted them bet- 
ter for subsequent success in civil life. 
They came back bronzed, robust, proud 
of their soldiers’ record and have prop- 
erly gloried in it ever since. We are not 
speaking of the ninety-day men, or the 
men who deserted that we hear so much 
of, altho there were such, nor of those 
who were paid for their enlistment by 
bounties when the. enthusiasm of patri- 
otic fervor had waned. Abraham Lin- 
coln bought a substitute; many others 
did the same. Those substitutes got their 
pension in advance, and yet we do not 
grudge them their pension now when 
they suffered for the risk they had been 
paid for. ' 

We have a reasonable suspicion as to 
the motives of legislators who would add 
to the burden of old wars. It is very 
easy to grow sentimental over the old 
soldiers. Those who volunteered deserve 
praise. But it is votes that these Con- 
gressmen are after, votes partly. Old 
soldiers are spectacular. They are a fine 
subject for eloquence and sympathy. And 
they have votes, more than the nearly 
half a million that they cast themselves, 
for their sons are often glad to have the 
monthly help to support their families. 
But ‘this is not all. In the course of 
nature the cost to the treasury for pen- 
sions would constantly decrease. There 
are now only about 2,000 survivors of 
the Mexican War, and death is rapidly 
thinning the roll of the soldiers of the 
Civil War. That means that the expense 
of government will be much less, for 
now the cost of pensions, added to the 
annual appropriations for the army and 
navy, uses up three-fourths of our in- 
come. If appropriations are reduced we 
shall have a surplus in the treasury. That 
is not wanted. That would mean a re- 
duction of taxes, and that would fall on 
customs. We would be likely to reduce 
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the tariff, and that is just what the in- 
terests concerned do not wish. Reduce 
tariffs, allow foreign competition, and 
prices would fall, and profits for big cor- 
porations would be reduced. Everybody 
knows what tremendous interests are de- 
voted to the defense of high protection. 
When the pension expenditure falls the 
tariff will fall, and so we must have new 
pension bills to keep up the otherwise 
dwindling appropriations. There is the 
milk ig the cocoanut. 

We have hope that the Senate wilf 
keep the bill in committee indefinitely. 
The lower House has a way of passing 
bills which no one cares to oppose in 
hopes that the Senate will kill them. But 
this bill may pass the Senate. Then will 
the President veto it? That may be too 
much to hope. Why should a President 
have more courage than a member of 
Congress? 

& 


The New Star 


THREE hundred years ago—perhaps 
three thousand years ago—there oc- 
curred a fearful catastrophe in the heav- 
ens. It may have been when Shake- 
speare was alive, perhaps when Alfred 
the Great ruled England, or Moses was 
coming out of Egypt, but the news of it 
reached this our earth not a month ago. 
It had to come here by the slow train of 
light, which travels only 186,000 miles a 
second, and takes eight minutes to travel 
from the sun to the earth. It takes hun- 
dreds of years to bring us news from the 
Milky Way, where this terrible catastro- 
phe occurred. 

Two dead stars were moving on their 
way, as they had been moving for bil- 
lions of years. We do not know what 
started them and all the other stars on 
their course, but they are all moving. 
Our sun, which is a live star, not a dead 
one, travels a dozen miles every second, 
and carries all its retinue of planets with 
it. These two dead stars were probably 
moving quite as fast. They were dead 
—they had been alive once, bright and 
hot like our sun, but in the course of 
time they had given out all their heat, 
just as our sun will give out all its heat 
one of these cycles of years, and it too 
will be dead, dead as the moon and in- 
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visible as the moon will be when it ceases 
to reflect the sun’s light. These exhaust- 
ed, dead stars may be ten times or a 
hundred times as many as the visible 
stars. It is what all stars are coming to, 
and the time to cool is unlimited. These 
two dead stars were dark, invisible to all. 
but God himself, and deadly cold, down 
to absolute cold, over four hundred de- 
grees below zero. But they were not so 
dead that they could not feel when they 
happened to come within some few mil- 
lion miles of each other. They would 
seem to have no business to come near 
each other, for each ought to keep its 
own track if they were both members of 
one great stellar system. The earth does 
not meddle with Jupiter, and the aster- 
oids, which are not so very far apart 
from each other as distances go in the 
sky, never collide. 

But astronomers have lately made an 
extraordinary discovery about the stars. 
They do not seem to belong all to one 
system, but to two systems. One set of 
stars are moving along in one general 
course, while another stream of stars is 
moving in quite another course. A star 
going in one course may get entangled 
with a star going on the other course. 
We do not know, but perhaps this is the 
way it happened that these two dead 
stars came near enough to discover each 
other’s neighborhood and feel each 
other’s pull. So they came nearer and 
nearer to get acquainted, not straight 
head on, but closer and closer, swifter and 
swifter, till they had reached a pace of 
four hundred miles a second, when they 
came together with a crash. 

As we have said, they did not come to- 
gether head on, center to center, for, be- 
sides the force which drew them to- 
gether, there was their other proper mo- 
tion which drew ‘them in other direc- 
tions; and so they grazed each other. 
The smash, such as it was, broke off a 
considerable portion of each of them. 
Moving at such a tremendous speed, the 
main portion of each kept on its course, 
but reducing its speed by the pull of at- 
traction behind until it had passed out 
of the influence and had slowed down to 
its normal rate. It had taken only an 
hour for the two to pass each other. But 
the great mass of what was broken off 
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was vaporized to atomic dust by the heat 
of the collision. The force and heat were 
fifty times what would be produced by 
an equal weight of dynamite. What is 
the nature of the new vaporous mass the 
spectroscope tells us; and we learn that 
the hydrogen, the lightest of the gases, 
was flying off at the speed of a thousand 
miles a second, ensphering the heavier 
elements. The first tremendous heat, ten 
thousand times that of the sun, is rapidly 
reduced as the stellar vapor expands and 
fills a larger space. _We know one new 
star which has made a nebula of the 
spiral sort. But usually, or always, the 
new star fades away gradually, until 
after a few years the telescope can hardly 
find it. It has become a new third dead 
star, or perhaps a nebula, or a swarm of 
meteorites. We do not know where the 
meteorites were originated that fall to 
the earth. Perhaps they are pieces that 
dropped off from some shattered world. 
Such was the new star discovered De- 
cember 30 in the constellation of Lacerta 
by the Rev. T. H. Espin. Almost every 
year records one, occasionally caught by 
the naked eye, but more often discov- 
ered on the photographic plate. If there 


are a billion live and dead stars, as 
astronomers conjecture, it may be ex- 
pected that once in a year some two of 


. them may collide. But we have never 
seen a living, visible star suffer a col- 
lision. Must it not be that the invisible 
stars are much more numerous than the 
visible ones? Can it be that all the stars 

“we see are the product of such collision? 
If so, who can tell us how and when this 
vast infinitude of stars first began to be? 
What explanation is better than the old 
one, “He made the stars also”? 

a 
Neutralize the Canal 


Last Thursday President Taft sent his 
expected message to Congress urging the 
fortification of the Panama Canal, and 
recommending that an appropriation of 
$5,000,000 for beginning the work on the 
proposed defenses be made at the pres- 
ent session of Congress. On the follow- 
ing evening, at Cooper Union, in this 
city, David J. Foster, chairman of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee of the House 
of Representatives, and James A. Taw- 
ney, chairman of the Appropriations 
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Committee, opened the campaign for t' e 
neutraliation of the Canal. The matt r 
must now be threshed out in Congre:;, 
and we are happy to inform our reade s 
on the best advice we can get fron 
Washington that Congress is unlikely ‘o 
appropriate money for fortifications uniil 
at least the President has exhaustd 
every effort to get the principal natious 
of the world to agree to the Canal’s pcr- 
petual neutrality. 

Had the Canal been built a few years 
ago there would have been littlé or 110 
opposition to fortifying it. But a senii- 
ment for international peace has been 
growing thruout the country ever since 
the first Hague Conference of 1899, and 
the Government itself is now affected 
with the spirit. Such men as Foster and 
Bartholdt, Tawney and Keifer, in the 
House, no longer stand alone in their 
fights for international courtesy, good 
will and peace. Even the recent manu- 
factured Dickinson-Wood war scare was 
exposed in time and failed to result in 
the usual appropriations. The country at 
last refuses to be “hobsonized,” as Mr. 
Tawney says. 

Our army and navy, of course, wish to 
emphasize their importance and insure 
their permanent maintenance. They 
naturally want work provided for them 
at the Canal. We, and the people, long 
for a time when army and navy shall 
cease to exist as anything more than a 
police force of the land and sea; and we 
are desirous to limit and reduce their 
service to the vanishing point. It is tlhe 
reign of peace we seek. 

In our issue of Jume 16 we published 
an exhaustive and convincing article 
favoring the neutralization of the Canal 
from pen of Congressman Foster. 
and we supplemented it with an editorial 
in which it was shown that already the 
policy of neutralization has had no small 
vogue among the nations. Already tlic 
Suez Canal, the Straits of Magellan, the 
Danube River, the Black Sea, the Tonian 
Islands, Luxembourg, Norway, Switzer- 
land, Belgium, Honduras and a portion 
of Savoy. have been neutralized. The 
status quo is also guaranteed in all the 
territories bordering on the Baltic and 
North seas, while the Rush-Bagot treaty 
of 1817, between Great Britain and the 
United States, practically guarantees the 
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eutrality of the Great Lakes and Lake 
Champlain. The neutralization of the 
Panama Canal, therefore, is no new and 
untried method of insuring international 
peace. 

What is the argument, then, that Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, General Wood and Sec- 
retary Dickinson advance in favor of for- 


tification? In brief it may be stated thus: 


Since we have built and own the canal, 
we should never let it be used by an ene- 
my with whom we may be at war. In 
other words, we cannot afford to give 
an enemy the same access to both the At- 
lantic and Pacific oceans that we demand 
for ourselves. To insure this we must 
fortify the canal. 

Leaving aside the question as to 
whether any fortification could protect 
the whole 50 miles of length of the canal 
against a single man on a dark night 
with a dynamite stick in his pocket, or 
an aeroplane 5,000 feet in the air—that 
is, whether there is anything that can 
really protect the canal but a navy, we 
claim there is no admiral in the world 
who would risk traversing the canal, tho 
neutralized, if his nation was at war with 
us. But even if he would do such a 
thing, no nation would have anything to 
gain by going thru the canal to attack 
us. The only nations that could possi- 
bly do us any permanent injury in case 
of war are England, Germany, France 
and Japan. The merest tyro in naval 
strategy knows that a war with Germany 
and France would be on the Atlantic and 
a war with Japan on the Pacific. All 
thréé~Powers would have everything to 
lose and nothing to gain by going thru 
the canal to fight us in a remote ocean. 
England might possibly desire to go thru 
the canal if she were at war with us. But 
it is no secret that President Taft is now 
at work negotiating an obligatory arbi- 
tration treaty with Great Britain, in 
which hereafter all disputes whatever 
are to be settled by arbitration. And, 
moreover, it is said that Japan is ready 
and even,anxious to arrange a similar 
treaty with us. There is also every like- 
lihood that France and even Germany 
will follow suit. Indeed, the only pos- 
sible hypothesis that there is likely to be 
war with England, France, Germany or 
Japan rests on the false assumption that 
our feelings of good will toward them 
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are not reciprocated or that the responsi- 
ble heads of these enlightened states are 
either fools or knaves. 

If, then, we have nothing to fear from 
the great fighting Powers of the world, 
what have we got to worry about from 
such nations as Spain, China, Venezuela 
and Chile? 

Again, to fortify the Canal would 
cost $50,000,000 before we got thru, and 
some $10,000,000 a year to keep it garri- 
soned. Neutralization, on the other 
hand, would cost nothing. While the 
cost of living is steadily rising—thanks 
largely to our military expenditures, as 
the Massachusetts Commission has just 
shown—do our people propose to go on to 
the verge of bankruptcy just for the ben- 
efit of ordnance manufacturers, battle- 
ship builders and all theFighting Bobs” 
of the army and navy? 

But the most compelling reason why 
the Canal should not be fortified, but 
neutralized, is that it would thus give us 
the esteem and good will of mankind. 
We are aware that Mr. Roosevelt has 
said that we shall lose the respect of the 
world if we do not fortify. We are will- 
ing, however, to take our chance with 
internationa! public opinion and the ver- 
dict of history. As Congressman Foster 
well said: “To fortify the Canal would 
be a criminal expenditure of the people’s 
money and a crime against civilization.” 

We indorse, therefore, the resolution 
passed at Cooper Union last Friday 
night, and we hope that other mass meet- 
ings thruout the country will take similar 
action. We reprint for the benefit of our 
readers the resolution in full: 

In view of the fact that the civilized world 
is united today as never before by reason of 
quick transmission of news, interdependence 
in commerce and finance, because of common 
intellectual interests, democratic ideals, and the 
existence of international organizations, unions, 
bureaus and other institutions which are doing 
their work irrespective of national boundaries 
and which tend to make international war 
hateful, unprofitable and (unless provoked by 
armaments) unlikely to occur; in view, also, 
of the gigantic cost of maintaining an armed 
peace that has brought Europe to the very 
verge of bankruptcy, is hindering the material 
and social development of America, and even 
threatens to overwhelm in blood the civiliza- 
tion which has been so long maturing; there- 
fore, be it resolved that we request the Presi- 
dent and Congress of the United States, in 
dealing with other nations, to depend as little 
as possible upon the show and use of force 
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and as much as possible upon reason, good 
will and justice. And that we especially ask 
that the people’s money shall not be wasted in 
building and maintaining fortifications on the 
Panama Canal until our method of neutraliza- 
tion has first been tried and failed, nor that 
addition shall be made to the present strength 
of our navy until inclusive arbitration treaties 
have been offered to all the great nations and 
been refused by them. 


a 
Mr. Perkins on the Crisis 


lr was not a muckraker, nor a pro- 
fessor, nor any of the familiar type of 
the dangerous element, but Mr. George 
W. Perkins, lately of the banking firm of 
J. P. Morgan & Co., who told the Na- 
tional Civic Federation the other night 
that this country faces a crisis as grave 
as that which preceded the Civil War. 

This is serious language, and we can- 
not suppose that it was uttered irrespon- 
sibly. There have been persistent rumors 
about town that Mr. Perkins is a con- 
verted man. It is said that he has ex- 
perienced some kind of “conviction’”— 
whether of what the late Mr. Moody 
would have called “sin” is left to con- 
jecture—and that he will devote his re- 
maining years to the moral and financial 
service of that institution—human soci- 
ety—which the elder Henry James, in a 
moment of exaltation, once called “the 
redeemed form of man.” 

Whether these rumors be true or not 
does not much matter. The important 
thing is that a man of ripe business ex- 
perience, and not in the habit of talking 
for sensational effect, has told the multi- 
millionaires something that they will 
have to take seriously. There is a crisis. 
It is as grave as Mr. Perkins pictures it, 
and it is with entire propriety likened to 
the crisis before the Civil War. The 
struggle in those years was to determine 
who or what was sovereign in these 
United States. Did sovereignty inhere 
in the organized and intrenched aggre- 
gate of vested interests, known as the 
“slave power,” or in the American peo- 
ple? Mr. .Perkins did not say that the 
question today also is precisely what it 
was then, namely, Who or what is 
sovereign in the United States? But his 
remarks showed plainly enough that this 
is what he meant: Does sovereignty to- 
day inhere in the organized and in- 
trenched interests known as “the money 
power,” or in the people of the United 


States? Mr. Perkins plainly is of opin- 
ion that sovereignty still inheres in the 
people, for, he said, there are just three 
possible ways to solve our present prob- 
lem. We may create a co-operation on a 
vast scale and put it under the regulation 
of the Federal Government; we may turn 
over all the big and important enterprises 
to Government ownership; or, third, we 
shall have, whether we like it or not, “out 
and out socialism.” 


It is not clear just what Mr. Perkins 
means by co-operation, except in so far 
as he obviously has no faith in the at- 
tempt to restore the old regime of indi- 
vidualistic competition thru legislation 
and Supreme Court decisions outlawing 
combimations in restraint of trade. “We 
are living,” he said, “in a get-together 
period.” The whole world is being 
drawn together in an infinitely complex 
organization, and this condition makes 
competition deadly, just as hand to hand 
fighting in the trenches makes battle 
deadly. 


“The intensity with which business is being 
done, with which all people are drawn close 
together today, makes competition the most 
deadly sort of a game. We can go on and 
play it, if we want to, but the result will be 
so disastrous that we will have to give it up in 
the end.” f 

In all seriousness we hope that Mr. 
Perkins will, on some suitable occasion, 
describe more explicitly his scheme for 
an inclusive co-operation under Federal 
regulation. Every phrase that he has so 
far used to express his idea might have 
been taken from any standard exposition 
of “out and out socialism,” which, we 
understand, Mr. Perkins does not at 
all advocate. From what he said 
about the bearing of decisions soon to be 
made by the Supreme Court, we judge 
that Mr. Perkins desires, in any case, to 
keep the way open for great combina- 
tions of capital and organization. “The 
Supreme Court,” he remarked, “is on 
the verge of saying that you must do 
business on the retail plan, or that you 
must do business on the wholesale plan.” 

It is quite plain that if business must 
again be done on the retail plan, under 
the assumption that competition is pos- 
sible and wise, there will be a call for 
such action as Senator Cummins has ad- 
vocated, namely, a limitation of capital 
employed by any one corporation doing 
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interstate business. Mr. Perkins is quite 
right in holding that under such a plan 
\merica would take a back seat among 
the nations and stand not on the order of 
her going. No. Mr. Perkins’s analysis 
is scientifically sound. There are just 
three possibilities before us in the present 
crisis, and Mr. Perkins has named them. 
ed 
There seem to be two 
doctrines prevalent as to 
the duty of Governors. 
One is that promulgated by Governor 
Hughes, of New York, that it is the duty 
of a Governor to be the leader of the 
people and to guide and push its inter- 
ests before the legislature, and when the 
legislature goes wrong to appeal to the 
people. That is the way that Governor- 
elect Wilson is now doing in New Jer- 
sey, and in both States the people seem 
to like it. But that is not the way that 
Governor Dix thinks right. He seems 
ready to let the legislature of New York 
do whatever it pleases with no influence 
from him. Governor Hughes’s way 
made him a Presidential possibility, and 
people already begin to talk in the same 
way of Governor-elect Wilson, but not of 
Governor Dix. The people choose a 
Governor just as they choose a Presi- 
dent, not merely to be an executive offi- 
cer, but to direct legislation also. The 
people were glad to see President Roose- 
velt take this responsibility, and it would 
have pleased them if President Taft had 
been somewhat more active in the same 
way. It is not illegitimate for a Presi- 
dent or a Governor to influence legisla- 
tion in the way he thinks legislation 
ought to go; for he is, under our consti- 
tutions, both an executive and a legis- 
lative official, and he should be active in 
both fields of power. 
& 
It has long been a 
Seeing Magnetism matter of wonder 
that none of the hu- 
man senses could perceive so powerful a 
force as magnetism. The belief that we 
ought to be endowed with a magnetic 
sense has shown itself in our language, in 
such semi-metaphorical and semi-super- 
stitious phrases as “‘animal magnetism,” 
“human magnets” and “magnetic speak- 
ers.” It is easy enough to induce sensi- 
tive persons to believe that they feel a 
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coolness or a tingling when a little horse- 
shoe magnet is drawn over their hands 
or that they see blue flames coming from 
the north pole and red from the south, 
but then the same effects are produced 
with an unmagnetized horseshoe if the 
poles are plainly marked. Scientists have 
stuck their heads into the jaws of the 
strongest electromagnets and pulled them 
out again with the same impunity as Van 
Amburgh in the lion’s mouth. The sub- 
ject would be serenely unconscious of the 
fact that lines of force were passing thru 
his brain strong enough to raise a riot 
in a keg of nails. But recently Silvanus 
P. Thompson, in England, has reported 
that faint sensations of light are pro- 
duced by a magnetic field induced by an 
alternating current, and Knight Dunlap, 
of Johns Hopkins, confirms the statement 
in the last Science. When the head is 
placed near or inside a coil thru which a 
strong alternating current is passing, a 
flickering is observed which changes in 
intensity as the head is turned at differ- 
ent angles to the lines of force. The 
flicker occurs only in the peripheral part 
of the visual field, but is perceptible even 
when the eyes are open. Whether the 
field affects the retina or. the optical cen- 
ters in the brain is not known. 
s&s 

Readers of our review of 
the current drama will 
note that most of the 
space this month is given to revivals. 
This is not because THE INDEPENDENT 
wants enthusiasm for the good, the new 
and the beautiful. It is interesting to 
read in The Musical Courier what are 
the impressions of Prof. Felix E. Schell- 
ing, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
after seeing a current musical show. 
Professor Schelling confesses that his 
dramatic studies have, as a rule, “ended 
with the closing of the London theaters 
of triumphant Puritanism before Oliver 
Cromwell came into power.” Let us 
quote the Courier: 


“The Professor thought the 1911 piece 
which he saw ‘flippant and inane, and as a 
picture of life for the most part quite absurd.’ 
He dubbed it ‘devoid of ideas, repetitions, pre- 

sterous, and full of stale old sentiments, 

ackneyed situations, vulgarities and banalities.’ 
Of the audience, the learned commentator did 
not seem to be any more enamored than of the 
play: ‘There are hundreds who sit in open- 
eyed wonder before the glitter of tinsel deck- 
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ing a bevy of painted “stage ladies” to one 
who could not follow a dialog of any sub- 
tlety with understanding. This is why our 
theatrical plots revolve in tedious repetition 
about the thirteen original situations, none of 
them original any longer, and why we con- 
tinue to perpetrate on the stage with bland, 
unblushing iteration the eleven ancestral witti- 
cisms,’ ” 


After this quotation it is surely unneces- 
sary for us to explain why THE INDE- 
PENDENT is more interested in the sea- 
son’s revivals than in its musical come- 
dies. 

st 


When our valued corre- 
A Rich Estate spondent, Mrs. L. H. 

Harris, was made ad- 
ministrator of her late husband’s estate 
she was asked by the county clerk at 
Nashville to give an inventory of his pos- 
sessions. She hardly knew how to do 
it, and declared that the statement that 
he left $2.35 in his purse and $116 in the 
bank and 400 books is misleading. So 
she added: 


“The major part of his estate was invested 
in heavenly securities, the values of which 
have been variously declared in this world, 
and highly taxed by the various churches, but 
never realized. He invested every year not 
less (usually more) than $1,200 in charity, so 
stcretly, so inoffensively and so honestly that 
he was never suspected of being a philan- 
thropist, and never praised for his generosity. 
He pensioned an old outcast woman in Barron 
County and an old soldier in Nashville. He 
sent two little negro boys to school, and sup- 
ported for three years a family of five who 
could not support themselves. 

“He contributed anonymously to every char- 
ity in Nashville; every old maid interested in 
a ‘benevolent object’ received his aid; every 
child he knew exacted and received penny tolls 
from his tenderness. He poor the heart 
of every man who confided in him with en- 
couragement and affection. He literally did 
forgive his enemies, and suffered martyrdom 
on September 18, 1910, after. enduring three 
years of persecution without complaint. He 
was ever recognized as one of the largest 
bondholders in heaven.” 


But it was not the treasures laid up in 
heaven that the county clerk wanted 
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We are glad to publish the following 
authoritative letter in regard to the plans 
for the Princeton Graduate School: 

Princeton, New Jersey. 


January 7, I91t. 
The Editor of The Independent: 
New York, Y 


”? 


My Dear Sir:—In your issue of January 
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5th in an article on the “University of Lon 
don,” by Dr. Slosson, the following statemen 
appears: 

“Princeton University is spending million 
to secure the complete isolation of the grad 
uate department.” 

Every one who knows the facts knows tha 
this is not true. Nothing of the sort i 
planned or will be done. Why Dr. Slosson 
should make this statement is to me astonish- 
ing, for I gave Dr. Slosson the facts in th 
case when he came to see me in Princeto: 
about a year ago. What is proposed is resi 
dential separation of such graduate student 
as choose to live in the Graduate Colleg: 
buildings, and no other separation—because al 
the graduate students are to have their work 
as heretofore in the libraries, laboratories. 
seminaries and lecture rooms on the centra! 
campus in the midst of the undergraduates. 

I ask that you will print this statement in 
order that the truth in the matter may b« 
known. Ever sincerely yours, 

ANnprew F. WEst. 
Dean of the Graduate School. 


& 


Men whose business is with money 
value should receive pay accordingly in 
money. Where there is added dignity 
and honor that may represent part of 
their pay, but the remuneration in money 
should be ample tho not lavish. . A jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of this City 
of New York receives a salary of $4,500 
greater than that paid to the Chief Jus- 
tice of the United States. To be sure, 
the latter has more honor, but the United 
States, which needs the ablest men in its 
Supreme Court, ought to be able with its 
salary to secure the very strongest men 
who might make many times their in- 
come by private practice. We heartily 
approve the bill to provide for the pay- 
ment of Federal judges on a more equita- 
ble basis. 

& 

Here is another Senator, Mr. Stephen- 
son, of Wisconsin, who is charged by a 
committee of the State Senate with se- 
curing his nomination by bribery. This 
is a case quite different from that of 
Senator Lorimer, of Illinois, where it 
was the Legislature that was bribed; in 
this case it is the people in the primary 
nomination. While doubtless it is more 
difficult to bribe the electorate than the 
Legislature, this is yet possible. Senator 
Stephenson admits that he paid $107,000 
to carry the primary, a sum which is 
evidence of corruption. But legislation 
ought to be able to correct this danger. 
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Insurance 


Improvidence 


A SMALL wooden frame house burned 
down recently in the outskirts of Eliza- 
beth, N. J. The owner and his wife 
went into town one evening to do some 
shopping, and returned to find a smol- 
dering pile of ashes and the remnants 
of a curious crowd which had gathered 
to witness the conflagration. The couple 
had been on the whole thrifty, and 
owned the house themselves. Their 
home was worth about $2,000, but was 
not insured. It also developed that the 
wife had hidden in a mattress the sum 
of $300 in bills. 

Their ignorance was pathetic. They 
could easily have insured their house 
fully for a yearly premium of $6, and 
if they had taken out a five year policy 
they could have secured a yearly rate of 
possibly less. Their $300 in bills should 
have been placed in the savings bank. 

We have already given a picture of 
the improvident famly that had $2,300 
in assets in the afternoon and nothing 
at night. Now let us consider what 
would have been the case if the family 
had been wiser. The $300, placed in 
the savings bank, would yield at 4 per 
cent the sum of $12 a year. The house, 
insured at $2,000, would cost, let us say, 
$6 a year. This, even if no fire oc- 
curred, would give a profit of $6. If 
the house burned down the assets of 
$2,300 would be intact, $300 safely in 
the bank and $2,000 in fire loss. which 
would immediately be paid by any 
strong insurance company. 

How many people are probably ex- 
actly in the precarious position in which 
this unfortunate family of Elizabeth 
lived! The insurance companies. are 
ready and anxious to secure homes 
against Joss, and the savings banks wel- 
come deposits. It is beyond argument 
that our financial stringencies would be 
vastly relieved if all the currency hidden 
in mattresses and stockings were depos- 
ited in the bank and started in circula- 
tion. It is a wise man who profits by 


the experiences of others. Possibly the 
recital of this incident may lead others 
to look into their provisions against loss, 
and save them from a similar calamity. 


ed] 


It has been held that the value of the 
life of a workingman, killed in the fol- 
lowing out of his gainful occupation, is 
1,200 times his daily wage. Thus the de- 
pendents of a man earning $2.50 per day 
who thus meets death could recover 
$3,000. The establishment of such a° 
minimum as a basis for life insurance 
might well be generally fixed upon, and 
if all men could be brought to properly 
perceive its benefits few would reject it. 
Insurance reduced to ideality would, of 
course, provide for a continuance, after 
death, of the insurer’s income while liv- 
ing. Unfortunately, this is not always 
possible. The appraisal of the value of 
a man’s life at 1,200 times his income 
per diem, however, is certainly not ex- 
travagant. 

ed 

THE Travelers Insurance Company of 
Hartford has classified its payments on 
claims for vacation accidents from June 1 
to November 1 as follows: 


Indemnity. Death. Total. 


$45,811.13 $56,250.00 $102,061.12 
23,657.61 23,657.61 
9,991.33 28,016.33 
5,612.07 11,112.07 
2,620.61 2,620.61 


Automobile 

Sports or recreation. 
Boating or bathing.. 
Bicycles 

Hunting or fishing.. 


18,025.00 





& 

It is estimated that 350,000 -automo- 
biles are now in use in the United States 
and that $500,000,000 or more is invested 
in automobile plants. This is becoming 
an important branch of insurance, and 
many standard companies are now going 
into the automobile insurance field. 

Sd 

THE recent explosion in the Grand 
Central Station, New York City, broke 
$25,000 worth of windows, it is esti- 
mated by the plate glass insurance under- 
writers. 
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New York Real Estate for Small 
Investors 


NEWSPAPER readers thruout the coun- 
try are frequently interested in published 
statements showing the rapid increase of 
the value of choice real estate in New 
York, especially in the financial, whole- 
sale trade and select residential districts 
of the great city. Sometimes the history 
of a piece of property reads like a 
romance. There.is nothing safer for in- 
vestment than New York real estate of 
high quality, but as a rule it has been 
beyond the reach of the ordinary in- 
vestor, because of the large sums re- 
_quired for either purchase or loans on 
mortgage. For example, lofty buildings, 
worth millions of dollars, may be in the 
market, but the average investor, living 
in the city or a thousand miles away, 
cannot buy one of them, and therefore in 
past years the advantages accompanying 
investment in such property have been 
withheld from persons of moderate re- 
sources. In recent years, however, capi- 
talists have formed companies designed 
to enable such persons to acquire an in- 
terest in this real estate by subdividing 
and distributing the value of it in mort- 
gage bonds representing $1,000, $500 or 
even $100. 

This is an interesting development of 
real estate investment methods and it is 
destined to attract much attention here 
and abroad. We noticed a few days ago 
that a company of this character, whose 
officers’ and directors’ connections and 
resources give assurance of exceptional 
stability, had bought a new twenty-story 
building worth several millions and was 
distributing the property, so to speak, in 
6 per cent. bonds secured not only by the 
building, but also by all the company’s 
assets, which exceed $10,000,000, mainly 
real estate. This company aims to place 
these securities, or subdivisions of own- 
ership interest, in European countries as 
well as in the United States. The time 
has arrived when the thrifty small 
investors of Europe, together with Amer- 
icans in similar circumstances, may, if 
they choose, be part owners of some of 
the choicest real estate in New York 
City, enjoying a very comfortable return 
on their investments, with security con- 
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tinually enhanced by the growth of valu 
from year to year. 


s 
The Chase National Bank 


ALBERT H. WIGcGIN, vice-president, 
was last week elected. president of the 
Chase National Bank of the City of New 
York, and succeeds A. Barton Hepburn, 
who becomes chairman of the board of 
directors, with full executive powers. 
Mr. Hepburn is president of the Clear- 
ing House and of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. The new president, Mr. Wiggin, 
was born in Medfield, Mass., in 1868, 
and started his career as a bank clerk in 
Boston, and in 1891 became National 
Bank Examiner. From 1894 to 1897 he 
was assistant cashier of the Third Na- 
tional Bank, in Boston, and the two fol- 
lowing years was vice-president of the 
Eliot National Bank. Eleven years ago 
he came to New York as vice-president 
of the National Park Bank, and in 1904 
became vice-president of the Chase. Mr. 
Wiggin is a director and member of the 
executive committees of the Bankers’, 
Guaranty and Astor Trust companies and 
of the Lawyers’ Title Insurance and 
Trust Company. He is also a director 
of the Union Exchange National Bank, 
Mutual Trust Company of Westchester 
County, the Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insur- 
ance Company, the International Paper 
Company and other corporations, and is 
a trustee of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. The Chase 
National was started in 1877 with a capi- 
tal of $300,000, which eleven years later 
was increased to $500,000, and in 1898 to 
$1,000,000. In 1906 its capital was fur- 
ther increased to $5,000,000. The first 
two presidents were Samuel C. Thomp- 
son (1877-84) and John Thompson 
(1884-86). The third president was ex- 
Comptroller of the Currency Henry W. 
Cannon (1886-1904). He was succeed- 
ed by A. Barton Hepburn. The 
surplus of the Chase is $5,000,000, its 
undivided profits are $2,953,397.87, and 
its total assets are $106,336,750.80. The 
directors, fin addition to Mr. Hepburn 
and Mr. Wiggin, are Henry W. Cannon, 
James J. Hill, Grant B. Schley, John I. 
Waterbury, George F. Baker, Jr., and 
Francis L. Hine. 





